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ON  THE  FRONT  LINES 

Carleton  graduates  are  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  provide  a  window  into  the  world  of  war 


for  the 


I   Carleton  University  m 

Alumni 

Association  Online 


The  Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  has 
selected  the  Carleton  Cafe  as  a  silver 
award  winning  Web  site  in  its  2002 
national  Prix  D1  Excellence 
competition. 

We're  serving  up  award-winning  content  for  you! 
Find  old  friends,  post  messages,  support  CU  online, 
register  for  programs  and  events,  volunteer  your  time 
and  talent  through  PATRON,  access  career  and 
business  opportunities,  take  advantage  of  special 
alumni  PERKs,  catch  up  on  news  and  events,  update 
your  info  or  share  your  views  on  a  variety  of  issues 

affecting  Carleton  today. 


Why  not  start  your  day 
at  the  Carleton  Cafe? 


How  to  register: 


Go  to  www.carleton.ca/alumni  and 
click  on  the  Carleton  Cafe  logo.  Choose 
"I  wish  to  register"  and  submit  the 
requested  information  using  your 
Carleton  ID  (which  you  can  find  on  your 
magazine  mailing  label). 

If  you've  already  registered,  but 
have  new  contact  information, 
be  sure  to  Update  Your  Info  online. 
CU  at  the  Cafe! 


what's  Brewing...  1  Qv&i  4,200  &ewd\  wmii.mMm.m/akimd 


Congratulations  to  grand  prizewinners  Shalan 
Bolduc,  BA/99,  Kevin  Maloney,  BCom/96,  and 
Professor  Bruce  Pappas,  who  each  won  a 
mahogany  diploma  frame  in  our  latest  Cafe 
Contest.  Thank  you  for  registering! 


Come  Join  The  Party 
In  honour  of  Carleton's  60th 
anniversary  in  2002,  we  invite  alumni 
to  celebrate  coast  to  coast.  Find  out 
more  in  News  and  Events! 


Creative  adaptation  by  Fenix  Solutions  Inc.  for  Carleton  University  Department  of  Development  and  Alumni  Services. 
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Cover  story 

On  the  front  lines 


Carleton's  School  of  Journalism  and  Communication  has 
turned  out  more  than  its  share  of  war  correspondents 
whose  coverage  on  the  front  lines  has  taken  us  to  places 
beyond  our  imagination. 

By  James  Hale 


Upfront 

Carleton's  most  wanted  BA 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Institute  of  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice  was  launched,  its  bachelor  of  arts  program 
has  exploded  to  become  the  biggest  on  campus. 
By  Anita  Dolman 
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15  60th  anniversary  contest 

60  things  you  should  do  before  graduating  —  share  your 
ideas  and  win  one  of  three  60th  anniversary  sweatshirts! 

Faculty  profiles 

16  Man  of  the  mountains 

Professor  Jack  Ives'  lifelong  quest  to  conserve  the  world's 
mountain  ecosystems  has  taken  on  a  particular  urgency 
with  recent  events  unfolding  in  Afghanistan. 
By  Rick  Lovett 

Mind  over  matter 

Psychology  professor  Chris  Davis  studies  the  traumatic  effect 
on  television  viewers  who  witnessed  the  shocking  images 
of  the  September  11  terrorist  attacks. 
By  Anita  Dolman 


Alumni  profiles 

18  Explosives  expert 

Internationally  renowned  scientist  Lome  Elias  invented  one 
of  the  world's  first  bomb  detectors.  His  work  on  aviation 
security  continues  at  the  National  Research  Council. 
By  Marlene  Orton 


19  Courting  justice 

Prosecutor  Marlys  Edwardh  has  an  international  reputation 
for  winning  high-profile  cases  and  upholding  the  causes  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  the  wrongfully  accused. 
By  Alex  Wooley 
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CU  ONLINE 


Join  the  Debate 

CU  Magazine  Interactive  Poll 

Whatever  the  subject,  from 
admission  standards  to  academic 
excellence,  brain  drain  to  budgets, 
technology  to  tuition,  have  your  say 
on  hot  topics  in  higher  education. 

See  page  20  for  our  latest 
question.  Enter  your  vote  online  at: 
www.magazine.carleton.ca 

Fall  2001  Poll  Results: 


On  campus  online 


We're  ready 

Carleton  has  been  busy  planning  for 
the  "double  cohort"  —  an  expected  increase 
from  4,200  to  more  than  6,000  first-year  stu- 
dents in  September  2003  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  Ontario  secondary  school 
system.  To  accommodate  the  increase,  Carle- 
ton  has  launched  a  $120-million  building 
program  to  provide  additional  classroom, 
laboratory  and  lecture  hall  space,  an  enhanced 
student  services  centre,  and  a  new  400-bed 
residence.  Plans  are  underway  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  residence  to  be 
ready  for  2003.  Carleton  has  also  launched  a 


Bookmark  this 


www.magazine.carleton.ca 


successful  recruitment  campaign,  hiring  more 
than  50  new  faculty  in  each  of  the  past  three 
years  and  has  plans  to  increase  its  full-time 
faculty  establishment  significantly  by  2004. 
Visit  www.admissiom.carleton.ca/applicant/ 
doublecohort Jeb2002.pdf 'for  information. 

What  a  catch 

Jean-Guy  Godin,  an  internationally  re- 
nowned researcher  in  the  behavioural  and 
evolutionary  ecology  of  fishes,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  effec- 
tive July  1 , 2002,  for  a  six-year  term.  Godin 
will  replace  Peter  Watson,  the  retiring  dean, 
who  will  return  to  the  faculty  of  science  after 
a  year  of  administrative  leave. 

Honours  bestowed 

A  retired  Carleton  professor,  a  newspa- 
per publisher  and  a  high-tech  executive  are 
among  the  list  of  prominent  individuals  to 
receive  honorary  degrees  at  Carleton's  2002 
spring  convocation  in  June.  Details  about 
Carleton's  119th  convocation  ceremonies  are 
available  at  www.carleton.ca/convocation 

Cold,  hard  cash 

Carleton  professor  Christopher  Burn  will 
receive  $1.15  million  in  federal  funding  to 
study  the  stability  of  the  permafrost  regions 
of  northwest  Canada.  Burn,  a  professor  in 
the  department  of  geography  and  environ- 
mental studies,  will  hold  one  of  six  new  re- 
search chairs  announced  in  April  by  Industry 
Minister  Allan  Rock  as  part  of  a  $6. 1-million 
infusion  of  federal  money  to  expand  research 


efforts  in  Canada's  north.  For  information,  go 
to  www.nserc.ca/news/2002/p020403.htm 

Top  teachers 

Carleton  continues  its  tradition  of  reward- 
ing  hard  work,  intellectual  achievement 
and  vision,  with  the  announcement  of  this 
year's  Teaching,  Research  and  Profes- 
sional Achievement  Award  recipients.  For  a 
complete  list  of  the  award  winners,  visit 
www.  carleton.  ca/duc/tic/article6.  htm 


For  the  full  stories  and  more  photos, 
go  to  www.magazine.carleton.ca 


ian  465  alumni  who  have  opted  to  read  Carleton  University  Magazine 
atest  alumni  news  with  just  a  click  of  the  mouse. 

Dttawa,  you  could  be  waiting  weeks  for  your  copy  of  Carleton  University 
urface  mail.  So  we're  inviting  you  to  subscribe  to  our  award-winning  Web 
eton.ca 


Visit  our  award-winning  site  to: 

•  Access  online  branch  or  chapter 
news  forums. 

•  Vote  on  issues  in  our  e-poll. 

•  Read  the  full  text  of  this  edition. 

•  Download  pdf  versions  of  the 
articles. 

•  Do  a  keyword  search  of  back  issues. 

•  Change  your  mailing  address. 

•  Email  a  virtual  Carleton  postcard 
to  a  friend.  Watch  for  an 
expanding  selection. 

•  Submit  news  to  Class  Acts, 
updated  every  two  months  online. 

•  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

•  Start/stop  delivery  of  the  print 
version. 

•  Send  a  copy  of  an  article  to  a  friend. 

•  Receive  email  notices  of  changes 
and  new  editions. 

Look  for  new  items,  and  be  sure  to  let 
us  know  how  you  like  the  magazine. 


By  choosing  to  stop  delivery  of  the  paper  format  of  the  magazine,  you  are  placed  on  our  Alumni  Alert  email  list. 
We'll  notify  you  of  magazine  updates  that  are  only  available  online  and  let  you  know  when  new  issues  are  posted. 
The  added  bonus  is  you  help  Carleton  realize  a  significant  savings  on  mailing  costs  and  you  help  the  environment. 


Click  on  the  start/stop  delivery  option  at: 

www.magazine.carleton.ca 


For  more  information,  contact  the  editor  at  nancy_lewis@carleton.ca 
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MEMORIES 


A  peek  into  the  past 

Do  you  ever  wonder  what  happens  to  the  people  you  met  in  university?  Where  did 
they  go?  What  did  they  do?  What  was  going  on  during  those  college  years  and 
how  different  was  life  from  today?  Out  of  curiosity,  Mervyn  Kelly,  BJ/53,  looked 
through  old  issues  of  The  Carleton  ixoru  the  early  1 950s  when  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper.  Here,  he  shares  with  us  some  of  the  "big 
news"  headlines  from  The  Carleton,  Volume  7,  October  1 951  to  March  1 952. 
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Old  age  security 

In  his  weekly  parliamentary 
column,   John  McVea,  BJ/53, 
(now  deceased) ,  wrote  about 
the  introduction  of  a  universal 
pension  plan  for  Canadians 
by  the  Hon.  Paul  Martin  Sr., 
Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare.  No  means  test 
required.  Forty  dollars  a 
month,  which  Martin  said  would 
give  new  meaning  and  value  "to 
cherished  concepts"  and  would 
"press  forward  towards  our 
ideals  of  social  betterment." 

10 -year  anniversary 

A  special  anniversary  issue  of 
The  Carleton  published  articles 
on  Professor  Wilfrid  Eggleston, 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall  Tory,   Dr.  M. 
MacOdrum,   and  Dr.  James  Gibson, 
Carleton' s  first  dean.   It  was 
also  reported  that  Carleton  had 
in  1952  one  of  two  journalism 
courses  offered  in  Canadian 
universities . 


Student  council  elections 

The  results  of  the  March  1952 
elections  were  recorded  as 
follows:  Bill  Jenkins,  Lawrence 
Freedman,   Cindy  Crozier,  Jack 
Forbes,  Bert  Walker,  Don 
Hindson  and  Chris  Sutherland. 

Jobs 

The  Public  Service  of  Canada 
ran  advertisements  for  engineers 

($3,000  to  $4,000  a  year);  physi- 
cists  ($2,600  to  $3,600  a  year); 
and  administrative  trainees 

($2,600  to  $3,600  a  year). 

Names  in  the  news 

Werdon  Anglin   (Tonight  at  8:30); 
Dick  Campbell    (President,  Press 
Club);  Bob  Knapp  (President, 
Ham  Radio  Club)  ,-  Grete  Morrison, 
Boris  Miskew  and  Irv  Altman 
(regular  contributors);  Bill  Major 
(Musical  Musings) ;  Norm  Zagerman, 
Bill  Robertson,   Bob  Ableson, 
Charlie  Watts,  Alex  Fitzsimmons, 
Barry  Wilkins,   John  Maguire 
(basketball);  Marilyn  Mansfield 
(Miss  Hockey  1951);  Don  Holmes, 
Gord  Field,   Jack  McLeod,  M. 
Parsons,   Don  Morris,   Bob  Pickard, 
Gord  McNabb,   Corky  Spence,  Ray 
Byers,   Stu  Graham,   Pete  Hodgins, 
Jim  Dunlop,  Ted  Langdon,   Al  Oakes, 
John  Macintosh,   Ron  Crawford  (eng- 
ineers'  touch  football  winners) . 

The  king  is  dead 

Long  live  the  Queen.  The  February 
14,   1952,    issue  carried  photos 
and  stories  about  King  George  VI ' s 
death.  Classes  were  suspended  for 
a  special  commemoration  service, 
and  the  college  was  closed  Febru- 
ary 15  for  a  state  funeral  service 
at  the  National  War  Memorial  in 
Confederation  Square. 
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Russian 

exchange  students 

Controversy  raged,   and  uni- 
versities across  Canada  took 
sides  for  and  against  inviting 
Russian  exchange  students  to 
campus.   In  January  1952,  Carle- 
ton students  voted  for  the 
exchange,   but  by  February's 
end,   the  issue  was  still  not 
settled  and  a  new  Canadian 
universities'   referendum  was 
called  on  the  issue.  Resolution 
unknown . 

Career  chase 

The  December  6,   1951,  issue 
told  about  the  class  of  '51 
Carleton  engineer  diploma 
graduates  who  had  to  finish 
their  degrees  at  another  uni- 
versity. Carleton  only  offered 
a  two-year  program.  Going  from 
Carleton  to  Queen's  University 
were:  Bill  Aggis,   Bob  Bell, 
Bill  Brain,   Wib  Dowsett,  Warren 
Fallis,   Drew  Hearnden,  Fred 
Kempster,   Stu  Kennedy,  Marcel 
Maheux,   Cam  Murdie,  Norm 
Saslove,   Lew  Besserer,  Marcel 
Greaves,   John  LeGrand,  Dave 
Panabaker,   J.G.  Thompson  and 
Ross  Hay.  Borys  Jakowenko, 
Bill  Wells,   Bas  Grant  and  Arnie 
Miller  went  to  other  Canadian 
universi  ties . 


Mervyn  Kelly,  BJ/53,  associate  editor  of  The  Carleton,  1951  to  1952. 


k  /Tim 
carleton.ca 


Celebrating  our  60th 

We  invite  you  to  share  your  memories  of  Carleton  with  fellow  readers.  Send  submissions  to:  Nancy  Lewis,  Editor, 
Carleton  University  Magazine,  1125  Colonel  By  Drive ,  Ottawa,  ON  K1 S  5B6.  Email:  nancy_lewis@carleton.ca 
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VIEWPOINTS 


From  the  top 

James  Carey,  an  American  writer,  has  defined  culture  as  "the  ensemble  of  practices 
through  which  order  is  imposed  on  chaos. " 

His  definition  comes  to  mind  in  the  wake  of  September  11 .  On  that  day  and  since,  the 
potential  for  chaos  that  percolates  beneath  the  practices  and  the  arrangement  of  power  in 
the  international  world  has  been  revealed.  Conflict,  anger,  fear  and  death  have  appeared 
vividly  on  the  horizon. 

We  see  the  effects  of  such  chaos  as  we  read  the  journalism  of  former  Carleton  students 
such  as  Stewart  Bell,  MJ/90,  who  these  days  is  filing  reports  for  The  National  Post  from 
the  Middle  East.  He  and  some  of  his  fellow  journalists,  whose  work  is  described  in  this 
edition's  cover  story,  provide  narratives  that  dramatize  what  happens  when  the  mem- 
branes of  culture  or  power  rupture. 

Not  surprisingly,  members  of  faculty  and  students  are  thinking  together  about  the 
potential  for  social  breakdown  and  for  its  remedies  in  new  courses  in  law  and  sociology, 
also  described  in  this  edition.  These  courses  examine  the  risk  of  chaos.  But  they  also 
examine  the  relationship  between  order  and  freedom  on  the  understanding  that  the  study 
of  the  relationship  between  them  is  not  the  same  as  the  study  of  order  and  chaos.  In 
democracies,  individual  freedom  is  a  source  of  the  social  and  political  order. 

So  9/11  is  much  with  us  these  days  —  dramatically  in  the  media;  urgently  in  Parlia- 
ment where  the  government  struggles  to  strengthen  security  measures  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  fundamental  freedoms;  and  quietly  and  thoughtfully  for  the  most  part  in 
courses  and  campus  conversation. 

But  we  didn't  need  9/11  to  dramatize  the  problem  that  Carey  pointed  to  when  he 
formulated  his  notion  of  culture.  Societies  and  cultures  are  not  perfecdy  stable,  reliable  or 
just.  We  cannot  simply  assume  that  our  rules  and  practices  will  always  work  for  us  and 
contain  even  routine  conflicts  and  problems.  So  we  are  obliged,  even  in  the  best  of  times, 
to  study  the  institutions  and  ideas  whose  job  it  is  to  manage  conflict  and  keep  the  peace. 

For  example,  a  substantial  number  of  Carleton  undergraduates  are  engaged  in  the 
formal  study  of  such  complex  subjects  as  criminal  and  other  forms  of  deviant  behaviour 
in  an  imaginadve  and  popular  program  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice  also  featured 
in  this  edition.  During  the  four  years  they  spend  with  us,  students  in  this  program  will 
match  their  understanding  of  such  behaviours  to  parallel  understandings  of  criminal  law, 
public  policy,  human  rights,  and  the  system  of  justice. 

You'll  also  read  about  Patrick  O'Malley,  a  scholar  in  criminology  with  an  international 
reputation,  who  will  leave  La  Trobe  University  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  join  the  faculty 
next  semester,  and  occupy  one  of  Carleton's  Canada  Research  Chairs. 

The  themes  of  security,  law,  and  criminology  mark 
this  edition  of  Carleton  University  Magazine.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  articles  on  journalists,  criminologists,  and 
courses,  you  will  be  able  to  read  accounts  of  Carleton 
graduates  such  as  Lome  Elias,  a  National  Research 
Council  scientist  who  invented  the  first  bomb  detec- 
tor for  airports,  and  Marlys  Edwardh,  a  renowned 
criminal  defence  lawyer  and  specialist  in  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Edwardh's  work  is  a  reminder  that  the  task  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  social  order  is  circum- 
scribed by  an  equally  important  responsibility  — 
namely,  to  maintain  a  society  in  which  individual  free- 
dom is  respected.  Not  an  easy  task  —  but  one,  as 
readers  will  see,  which  engages  Carleton's  faculty 
and  students. 

G.  Stuart  Adam 
Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost 


Editor's 
welcome 

Sixty  days  of  cel- 
ebration. Sounds 
like  a  good  idea 
tome! 

Carleton  turns  60 


years  young  this  year.  To  mark  this  mile- 
stone, the  university  is  inviting  alumni,  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff  and  friends  to  join  in  a 
worldwide  birthday  extravaganza. 

During  a  60-day  time  slot  from  October  1 
to  November  30,  2002,  events  are  being 
planned  on  campus,  across  thecountry  and 
around  the  world  to  highlight  Carleton's 
success  and  showcase  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ouralumni.  The  calendar  of  events 
is  filling  up  fast  with  sporting  events,  reun- 
ions, campus  tours,  branch  and  chapter 
receptions  and  more. 

This  spring  we  jump-started  the  60,h  anni- 
versary celebrations  with  receptions  hosted 
by  our  two  alumni  branches  in  Victoria  and 
Vancouver.  More  than  1 00  of  our  western 
grads  gathered  to  greet  Cindy  Boucher,  our 
new  vice-president  (advancement)  and  to 
hear  about  Carleton's  remarkable  transfor- 
mation over  the  past  few  years. 

There's  lots  to  celebrate.  A  $1 20-million 
building  boom  is  changing  the  face  of  the 
campus  with  new  classrooms,  residence 
space  and  laboratories.  We've  hired  more 
than  50  newfaculty  members  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years.  Our  entrance  averages  are 
rising  faster  than  any  other  university  in 
Canada  —  in  2001 ,  the  entry  average  of  our 
new,  first-year  students  was  nearly  81  per- 
cent. Our  five-year  Capital  Campaign 
wrapped  upthis  spring  having  exceeded  its 
$50-million  goal  by  more  than  1 00  percent. 
And,  our  research  funding  is  growing  at  an 
exceptional  rate.  In  2001 ,  Carleton  secured 
more  than  $54million  in  multi-yearexternal 
research  grants  and  contracts,  the  highest  in 
the  university's  history. 

Keep  checking  our  Web  site  for  more  infor- 
mation as  plans  for  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tions unfold.  And  just  to  get  you  jazzed  up 
forthe  party,  we'reoffering  a  sneak  preview 
of  our  new  60,h  anniversary  video  online  at 
carleton.  ca/60th. 

Come  and  discover  the  new  Carleton  for 


yourself. 
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Carleton  University 


School 
of  Business 


An  Integrative  Program 

in  the  Management 
of  Innovation  and  Change 

An  opportunity  to: 

•  Advance  your  career 
•  Specialize  in  a  business  discipline 
•  Focus  on  Applied  Research 


On-line 
Application  Kit 
www.gs.carleton.ca/kits/ 

Bachelor  of  International  Business        f^*M         Master  of  Business  Administration 
Ph.D.  in  Management  Bachelor  of  Commerce 

Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS 


Flood  of  memories 

Reading  Rhonda  Rovan's  recollections  of 
the  Charlatan  (Winter  2002]  brought  back  a 
flood  of  memories  for  me,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  her  mention  of  Charlatan  arts 
editor  Joanna  Morgan. 

Joanna  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  since 
elementary  school  and  it  was  she  who  con- 
vinced me  to  enter  Carleton  University.  I 
was  a  student  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
for  a  while  and  wrote  reviews  for  the  Char- 
latan, thanks  entirely  to 
Joanna.  Incidentally,  Jo- 
anna initially  intended 
to  become  a  librarian, 
but  wound  up  taking 
the  one-year  journal- 
ism course,  thanks  to 
my  incessant  nag- 
ging. 

Joanna  is  buried 
here  in  Lethbridge, 
the  town  in  which 
we  both  swore 
we  would  never 
take  up  residence.  The 
good  news  is  that  my  elder  daughter 
wants  to  study  journalism  .  .  .  away  from 
Lethbridge,  of  course! 

Thanks  for  the  memories,  Rhonda. 

Lesley  (Black)  Little,  BA/74 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 


Panda  pranks 
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I  enjoyed  reading  the  article  by  Bert  Painter 
(Winter  2002) .  He  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent council  (1967-68).  Around  that  time,  I 
was  president  of  the  residence  council.  Of 
course,  things  were  quite  a  bit  different  than 
they  are  now.  Renfrew  and  Lanark  were  for 
women,  and  Russell  and  Grenville  were  for 
men  (or  boys,  I  guess). 

We  were  also  trying  to  make  changes  that 
seemed  major  at  that  time,  but,  in  retrospect, 
weren't  that  earth  shattering. 
We  were  finally  allowed  to 
have  visitors  of  the  opposite 
sex  in  our  rooms  (within  lim- 
ited time  frames  that  were  of- 
ten bypassed,  of  course).  She- 
nanigans went  on  then  too. 
They  were  building  the  new  resi- 
dences at  the  time,  so  they  had 
bales  of  hay  around  the  concrete 
so  it  would  set.  I  recall  one  morn- 
ing opening  my  door  on  first 
Grenville  and  our  hall 
was  full  of  bales  of  hay. 
That  was  fun  to  plow 
through.  Hayfever  delight. 

One  of  my  major  memories 
of  residence  is  when  our  uni- 
versity refused  to  exchange 
its  beloved  residence  presi- 
dent for  that  darned  Panda. 
We  had  the  Panda,  and  the 
Ottawa  Gee  Gee's  residence 
president  and  cohorts  came  to 
my  room,  tied  me  up,  tossed 
me  in  a  burlap  bag  and 
whisked  me  away  to  their 
residence  basement. 
When  I  was  untied,  I  was 
locked  up  in  a  cell  with 
the  Ottawa  U  cheerlead- 
ers. What  a  terrible  ex- 
perience. Well,  it  really  wasn't  that  bad.  My 
girlfriend  at  that  time  (my  wife  now)  had  to 
come  and  rescue  me  —  from  what,  I  am  not 
too  sure.  My  main  surprise  came  the  follow- 
ing morning  when  someone  showed  me  the 
Ottawa  newspaper.  There  I  was  taking  al- 
most half  of  the  top  of  the  front  page  in  the 
cell  with  a  heading,  Pres-No,  Pedro-Yes.  I  even 
beat  out  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau. 

Thanks  for  the  article,  Bert.  It  brought  back 
memories. 

Gerry  Mack,  BSc/70 
Kagawong,  Ontario 


Architectural  advice 

I  read  in  a  recent  Carleton  University 
Magazine  that  plans  are  afoot  to  renovate  the 
university  quadrangle.  I  remember  the  tun- 
nels well  from  my  years  at  Carleton.  It  should 
be  possible  to  make  the  tunnels  more  light- 
filled,  friendly  and  attractive. 

The  tunnel  around  the  quad  is  already 
half  out  of  the  ground.  The  roofs  of  the  tun- 
nels are  the  walkways  around  the  quad.  The 
roofs  should  be  ripped  off  and  replaced  with 
sloping  glass  skylights.  In  front  of  the  four 
buildings  facing  the  quad,  the  roof 
might  be  left  on  so  that  these  build- 
ings would  descend  to  a  forecourt 
(the  roof  of  the  tunnel/walkway)  be- 
fore descending  several  more  steps 
into  the  quad.  At  several  loca- 
tions, the  quad  could  be  low- 
ered a  few  feet  to  the  tunnel  floor 
level,  and  exit  doors  and  win- 
dows could  be  put  in  so  that 
tunnel  users  could  exit  the  tun- 
nel and  ascend  a  few  steps  onto 
the  quad.  If  glass  roofs  are  too 
expensive  to  implement,  even 
over  time,  then  at  least  open 
up  the  tunnels  to  the  quad 
with  some  exits  and  view- 
ing windows. 

While  this  drifts  a  bit  off 
the  subject  of  the  quad,  I 
was  disappointed  to  see  the  minimalist  job 
that  was  done  of  the  new  under-railway  walk- 
way built  this  year.  It  looks  like  a  great  op- 
portunity to  do  something  nicer  was  lost  (and 
nicer  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a  lot  more 
expensive).  And  when  will  a  tunnel  exit  be 
built  to  access  both  station  platforms? 

Carleton  University  is  fortunate  to  finally 
have  some  better  public  transit  access.  Why 
is  it  being  ignored  by  the  busiest  circulation 
system  on  campus? 

Eric  Darwin,  BAHons/76,  MA/78 
Ottawa 
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Tribute  to  a  teacher 

Carleton  University  lost  one  of  its  great 
pillars  last  month,  Natalie  Luckyj  (1945- 
2002),  associate  professor  of  art  history  and 
director  of  Canadian  studies  at  Carleton 
University.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  the  field  of  art  history 
in  Canada  has  lost  one  of  its  greats.  Profes- 
sor Luckyj  was  not  only  a  superb  teacher, 
but  also  a  first-class  scholar,  who  in  her  al- 
most archeological  explorations  of  Canadian 
works  of  art,  managed  to  shed  light  on 
women  who  had  as  much  influence  on  our 
art  and  sense  of  identity  as  any  male  artist. Yet, 
alas,  they  never  had  their  space  in  the  pages 
of  history,  thanks  to  patriarchy  and  folly. 

A  true  humanist,  Professor  Luckyj  was 
an  ardent  defender  of  equity,  diversity  and 
universality.  She  was  a  relentless  feminist, 
but  never  an  ideologue,  a  great  believer  in 
art  and  its  history,  but  never  an  elitist, 
locked  in  an  ivory  tower. 

I  wish  not  only  to  mourn  her  passing, 
which  was  all  too  painful,  but  also  to  cel- 
ebrate her  life  as  my  teacher.  If  professors 
are  architects  of  minds,  then  Professor 
Luckyj  stands  out  as  one  very  sophisticated 
designer.  Never  at  a  loss  for  words,  she  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  talented  individuals 
who  had  a  very  quick  and  intelligent  wit.  For 
instance,  when  she,  in  her  infinitely  cordial 
demeanor,  invited  a  colleague  to  check  out 
the  excellent  slides  at  the  slide  library  and 
the  silly  goose  said,  "Oh  I  do  not  want  to 
see  your  dirty  pictures,"  her  answer  was, 
"There  are  no  dirty  pictures,  just  dirty 
minds." 

As  I  sit  here  grasping  for  words  that  would 
give  this  great  woman  the  tribute  she  de- 
serves, I  recall  one  fleeting  yet  eternal  mo- 
ment that  epitomizes  how  I  perceived  Profes- 
sor Luckyj  in  life,  and  how  I  will  always 
remember  her  in  passing.  It  was  in  one  of 
our  classes  that  a  magnificent  instant  of  po- 
etic symmetry  took  hold,  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  a  slide  depicting  Queen  Nef- 
ertiti's  head,  explaining  why  this  par 
ticular  depiction  of  an  honoured, 
powerful  and  elegant  woman 
stands  out.  This  is  how  Professor 
Luckyj  ought  to  be  remembered: 
as  a  woman  of  eternal  elegance  and 
grace,  Carleton's  very  own  Nefertiti. 

Ehab  Shanti,  BA/98,  BAHons/99 
Halifax 


Missing  Natalie  Luckyj 

I  had  just  completed  a  long,  joyful  letter 
to  Natalie  Luckyj  (my  1988  thesis  supervi- 
sor) telling  her  about  the  many  interesting 
women  artists  I  discovered  during  my  lat- 
est research,  when  I  saw  her  obituary  in 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  on  January  30,  2002. 

I  could  not  take  in  the  fact  that  this  youth- 
ful, vigorous  person  was  not  still  in  the  place 
where  she  helped  so  many  of  us.  I'd  sug- 
gested her  as  an  ideal  reader  for  my  book,  at 
present  with  McGill-Queen's  University 
Press,  since  its  subject  touches  on  all  her 
specialties:  Canadian  studies,  women's  stud- 
ies, art  history.  Only  a  year  ago  I  received  a 
friendly  letter  from  her  in  reply  to  the  latest 
book  I  sent  her;  this  in  spite  of  the  many 
demands  on  her  in  her  position  as  director  of 
the  School  of  Canadian  Studies  at  Carleton. 

Natalie's  most  significant  influence  was 
on  my  first  publication  at  McGill-Queen's  in 
1994,  an  expansion  of  my  master's  thesis. 
Natalie  was  a  hard  task  master,  and  I  learned 
enough  about  the  organization  of  the  de- 
manding material  I  tackled  to  make  it  accept- 
able as  a  book  six  years  after  my  graduation. 

How  I  wish  that  Natalie  could  see  her 
own  influence  in  my  most  recent  work, 
Two  Hundred  Years  of  Canadian  Prints,  and 
rejoice  with  me  over  the  large  number  of 
women  artists  I  discovered  during  my  re- 
search. I'd  be  happy  to  pass  on  my  discover- 
ies to  those  who,  inspired  by  this  fine  art 
historian,  are  doing  the  same.  Take  note,  all 
of  you  who  continue  Natalie  Luckyj 's  work: 
let's  make  our  contributions  a  memorial  to 
someone  who  left  our  scene  of  action  much, 
much  too  soon. 

Gwenda  (Gunda)  Lambton,  MA/ 88 
Alcove,  Quebec 
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An  anti-Taliban  Afghan  militiaman  in  the  hilltop  fortress  in  the  Ghazni,  southwest  of  Kabul,  photographed  by  Arthur  Kent,  December  2001. 


By  James  Hale 

They  are  among  the  rarest  of  journalists, 
and  their  reporting  provides  not  just  our  win- 
dow into  the  world  of  war  but,  often,  our 
most  lasting  impressions  of  armed  conflict. 
From  Matthew  Halton's  literate  radio  descrip- 
tions of  the  carnage  of  World  War  II,  to  David 
Halberstam's  steely  prose  about  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam;  from  the  sight  of  Scud  missiles 
tracing  across  the  sky  behind  Arthur  Kent,  to 
Paul  Watson's  grotesque  photographs  of  a 
battle  gone  wrong  in  Somalia;  war  corre- 
spondents have  taken  us  to  places  beyond 
our  imagination. 

"War  correspondents  are  a  certain  breed," 
says  Chris  Dornan,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication.  "It  requires 
a  certain  sort  of  mental  constitution  to  put 
yourself  in  harm's  way.  Rational  people  run 
away  from  gunfire.  Journalists  move  towards 
it  because  that's  where  the  news  is." 

Arthur  Kent,  BJ/75,  for  example,  is  best 
remembered  for  delivering  live  Gulf  War 
newscasts  in  the  early  '90s  with  Scud  mis- 
siles exploding  in  the  background.  The  Tor- 
onto Star's  Paul  Watson,  BJ/82,  risked  his 
life  to  photograph  the  body  of  an  American 
soldier  being  dragged  through  the  streets 


in  Somalia.  He  was  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photography 
in  1993.  Carleton  graduate  Aleksandar  Mitic, 
BJ/96,  MA/97,  survived  a  bombing  in 
Kosovo  that  killed  47  people  in  the  bus  in 
front  of  his  jeep,  and  a  sniper  attack  that 
wounded  two  people  who  were  with  him  in 
a  car,  while  he  filed  stories  for  the  Belgrade 
bureau  of  Agence  France-Presse. 

Alarmingly,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  journalist  casualties,  and 
not  just  because  of  random  acts  of  aggres- 
sion such  as  the  grenade  attack  that  severely 
wounded  Toronto  Star  reporter  Kathleen 
Kenna  in  March.  A  growing  number  of  re- 
porters —  Daniel  Pearl  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  being  the  highest  profile  among  them 
—  have  become  targets  for  violence. 

Kent,  now  the  head  of  London-based  Fast 
Forward  Films,  has  noticed  the  change. 

"The  risks  have  always  been  consider- 
able, but  the  stakes  have  risen  dramatically," 
says  Kent,  whose  extensive  reporting  cre- 
dentials include  the  downfall  of  Romanian 
dictator  Nicolas  Ceausescu,  the  toppling  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  massacre  in  Beijing's 
Tiananmen  Square.  "In  Bosnia,  for  example, 


where  at  least  one  of  the  warring  groups  for  a 
rime  placed  a  price  on  the  heads  of  journalists, 
the  death  toll  among  journalists  rose  sharply. 
Most  serious  is  the  prospect  that  western  jour- 
nalists, particularly  those  from  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  U.S.-led  coalition  against  ter- 
rorism, will  be  targeted  for  violence  by  mili- 
tants seeking  high-profile  counterstrikes. 
Everyone,  whether  experienced  or  a  new- 
comer to  foreign  corresponding,  should  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution,"  he  says. 

It's  a  warning  that  Mike  Blanchfield, 
BJ/87,  bore  in  mind  as  he  crossed  surrepti- 
tiously into  Afghanistan,  for  Southam  News 
in  the  weeks  after  the  campaign  against  the 
Taliban  was  launched. 

"Something  has  definitely  shifted,"  he  says. 
"Before,  you  couldn't  tell  whether  journal- 
ists were  being  killed  because  of  their  occupa- 
tion or  just  because  they  were  rich  foreigners. 
When  you're  covering  something  like  Af- 
ghanistan you  know  your  life  is  on  the  line, 
so  you  do  everything  you  can  to  not  get  killed. 
Getting  your  story  out  is  an  added  bonus." 

Giselle  Portenier,  BJ/78,  a  senior  producer 
with  the  BBC  for  the  past  decade,  says  she 
has  learned  to  trust  no  one. 
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"I  always  double,  triple,  even  quadruple 
check  everything  and  everyone  when  I'm 
going  into  a  potentially  dangerous  situation. 
I  talk  to  people  who  know  the  place,  who've 


"War  correspondents  are  our 
vicarious  eyes  and  ears.  They're 
there  to  show  us  what  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  see  for  ourselves." 


Chris  Dornan 


survived  it  before  me.  But,  in  the  end,  you 
have  to  trust  your  instincts  and  go  with  your 
assessment,"  she  says. 

Canadian  war  reporting  came  of  age  in 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II  when  CBC's 
Robert  Bowman  and  radio  technician  Arthur 
Holmes  sailed  for  England  with  the  lsl  Cana- 
dian Division.  They  pioneered  the  use  of  ac- 
tuality recordings  during  the  London  Blitz, 
capturing  the  sound  of  bombs  on  heavy  zinc 
discs.  Later,  when  allied  troops  landed  in  Italy, 
reporters  such  as  Halton,  Peter  Stursberg  and 
Marcel  Ouimet  worked  out  of  a  mobile  unit 
attached  to  the  Canadian  army.  They  relied 
on  military  transportation  to  get  their  stories 
back  to  their  newspapers,  wire  services  and 
radio  networks. 

As  veteran  Canadian  journalist  Charles 
Lynch  —  who  went  ashore  in  France  with 
Canadian  troops  on  D-Day  —  recalled  in  a 
1981  interview:  "What  war  correspondents 
did  wasn't  really  journalism;  it  was  propa- 
ganda. It  was  reporting,  but  in  a  controlled 
sense  to  further  the  war  effort. " 

That  approach  to  conflict  reporting 
changed  with  the  Vietnam  War,  says  Dornan. 


"It  became  the  model  for  unlimited  access 
to  war.  Basically  anyone  with  an  affiliation  to 
the  media  would  be  granted  accreditation  by 
the  U.S.  military,"  he  says.  "There  were  cow- 
boys going  to  Vietnam  as  a 
form  of  adventure,  hopping 
on  military  helicopters  and 
going  wherever  they 
wanted.  It  was  like  hitch- 
hike journalism.  Some  of 
the  coverage  that  resulted 
was  quite  amateurish,  but 
in  some  respects  that  was 
not  a  bad  policy.  It  is  important  to  have  jour- 
nalists bear  witness  to  these  conflicts  in  a 
way  that  is  not  slavishly  subordinate  to  the 
policies  dictated  by  the  military." 

Dornan  argues  it's  not  an  act  of  nationalist 
disloyalty  on  the  part  of  a  journalist  to  honest- 
ly report  the  outcome  of  any  military  action. 

"War  correspondents  are  our  vicarious 
eyes  and  ears.  They're  there  to  show  us  what 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  for  ourselves,"  he 
says.  "Today  it  might  be  a  perfectly  success- 
ful mission  against  an  armoured  column;  to- 
morrow it's  a  botched  mission  that  kills  a 
bunch  of  innocent  people  in  an  Afghan  vil- 
lage. Either  way,  we're  supposed  to  know. " 

The  growing  autonomy  of  journalists  in 
the  field  has  also  made  conflict  reporting 
more  dangerous.  But,  according  to  Kent,  the 
challenges  and  difficulties  of  covering  a  con- 
flict independentiy  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  of  keeping  clear  of  official  mili- 
tary supervision. 

"We  face  reduced  censorship  and  far  less 
restriction  of  access,  "  he  says.  "Our  viewers 
and  readers  are  much  better  served  if  we 


Mike  Blanchfield,  BJ/87,  foreign  correspondent  for  Southam  News,  with  members  of  the 
Northern  Alliance  in  Afghanistan. 


Carleton  grads 
on  the  front  lines 

Carleton's  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communication  has  turned  out 
more  than  its  share  of  high-profile 
conflict  reporters,  including: 

NahlaAyed,  MJ/97 
Canadian  Press 
Stewart  Bell,  MJ/90 
National  Post,  Middle  East 
John  Blackstone,  BJ/72 
CBS  News,  San  Francisco 
Mike  Blanchfield,  BJ/87 
Southam  News,  Ottawa 
Andrew  Cohen,  BJ/79,  MA/83 
Financial  Post,  Globe  and  Mail, 
current  faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Journalism 
Michel  Cormier,  BJ/79 
CBCand  Radio-Canada,  Moscow 
Carmen  Cumming,  BJ/55 
Norma  Greenaway,  BJ/74 
Arthur  Kent,  BJ/75 
Fast  Forward  Films,  London 
NeiiMacdonald 
CBC,  Israel 

Sheila  MacVicar,  BJ/77 

CNN,  London 

AileenMcCabe,BJ/71 

Southam  News,  Middle  East 

Margo  McDiarmid,  BJ/82 

Mark  MacKinnon,  BJ/97 

Aleksandar  Mitic,  BJ/96,  MA/97 

Agence  France  Presse,  Belgrade 

Hal  Morrison,  BJ/47  (deceased) 

Susan  Murray,  BJ/74 

CBC  Radio 

Juliet  O'Neill 

Southam  News 

Giselle  Portenier,  BJ/78 

BBC,  London 

Barbara  Plett,  BJ/91 

BBC,  Jerusalem 

Roger  Smith,  BJ/76 

CTV 

Paul  Watson,  BJ/82 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Peter  Worthington,  BJ/56 
Geoffrey  York,  BJ/81 

Globe  and  Mail,  Moscow 

Who  are  we  missing? 

Email:  nancy_lewis@carleton.ca 
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maintain  as  much  independence  of  move- 
ment and  observation  as  possible." 

Of  course,  shunning  military  assistance 
means  journalists  must  find  their  own  crea- 
tive solutions  to  the  enormous  logistical  chal- 
lenges they  face  when  covering  a  war  half- 
way around  the  globe.  Blanchfield  discov- 
ered that  conquering  those  challenges  can  be 
the  hardest  part  of  the  job. 

"You  end  up  relying  on  things  you  learned 
camping  in  Algonquin  Park  or  backpacking 
on  cheap  vacations,"  says  Blanchfield.  "The 
journalistic  part  is  relying  on  your  ethics  and 
weighing  what  you're  seeing.  The  rest  is  just 
survival  skills.  You  work  from  the  second 
you  roll  out  of  your  sleeping  bag  until  you 
basically  pass  out  at  night  from  exhaustion, 
just  trying  to  get  your  story  and  get  it  out. " 

When  he  was  covering  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan this  past  year,  Blanchfield  says,  "I  basi- 
cally put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
Alliance.  They  maintained  a  compound 
called  the  foreign  ministry  and  it  looked  like 
the  compound  inM*A*S*H,  with  a  few  tents 


recalled  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  as  chief 
of  Southam  News,  "The  difficult  thing  about 
war  corresponding  was  deciding  where  you 
should  go.  If  you  went  right  up  to  the  front 
all  you  got  were  individual  stories.  You  didn't 
know  where  the  hell  the  war  was  going  when 
you  were  there." 

Then,  as  now,  the  reporters  who  had  the 
broadest  perspective  on  the  conflicts  they 
cover  were  those  who  had  spent  the  most 
time  learning  about  the  political  background 
and  ideologies  that  fuel  the  ongoing  disputes 
that  can  flame  into  war.  For  example,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  radio  correspondent  Matthew 
Halton  had  spent  time  covering  events  in 
Spain  and  Germany.  He  had  interviewed  Her- 
mann Goering  and  reported  on  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Nazi  party.  Likewise,  Kent  has 
spent  years  following  the  evolution  of  Al  Qaeda 
and  the  Taliban.  Last  June,  PBS  broadcast  his 
company's  co-production,  Afghanistan:  Cap- 
tives of  the  Warlords,  which,  along  with  his 
film  Afghanistan:  Legacy  of  War,  garnered 
significant  interest  following  the  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Centre  and  the  Pentagon. 


War  correspondent  Charles  Lynch  interviews  a  wounded  soldier  of  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Rifles 
at  the  battle  for  Carpiquet  Airport,  Normandy,  1944.  Canada  Post  later  commissioned  the  use 
of  this  image  in  1995  for  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  D-Day. 


and  some  walkways  marked  out.  They  had  a 
generator  and  a  few  power  bars,  and  you  spent 
most  of  the  time  scrambling  to  charge  your  sat- 
ellite phone  for  15  or  20  minutes.  If  you  could 
dial  out  to  your  AOL  account  you  could  pull 
down  a  few  news  stories  from  the  Web,  just 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on. " 

In  that  regard,  war  reporting  hasn't  really 
changed  much  since  the  1940s.  As  Lynch 


Kent  is  outspoken  about  the  news  me- 
dia's failure  to  invest  the  money  needed  to 
develop  reporters'  knowledge  about  poten- 
tial hotspots. 

"Al  Qaeda's  success  was  not  just  a  failure 
of  the  American  intelligence  community;  it 
was  an  indirect  result  of  less  and  less  intelli- 
gence in  the  management  of  the  nation's  news 
culture.  'Why  cover  Afghanistan?'  more  than 
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A  tank  commander  of  the  anti-Taliban  North- 
ern Alliance,  near  Taloquan,  Afghanistan. 


one  network  executive  asked  me  in  the  1990s. 
It  took  a  ghastly  tragedy  to  provide  them 
with  an  answer." 

Dornan  agrees,  saying,  "News  organiza- 
tions are  less  willing  to  make  an  investment 
in  either  having  people  on  the  ground  or  in 
grooming  people  like  Kent  and  Watson,  who 
have  the  skills  to  hit  the  ground  fast  in  a 
crisis  and  get  the  story  right." 

The  BBC  is  one  of  the  few  news  organiza- 
tions that  provides  specialized  training  for 
its  reporters. 

"In  a  six-day  residential  course,  we're 
trained  how  to  survive  everything  from  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold  to  kidnapping  and  all- 
out  war,"  says  Portenier. 

She  agrees  with  Kent  and  Dornan  that  jour- 
nalism schools  can't  do  much  to  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  excel  as  a  war  correspondent. 

"It's  really  beyond  the  capabilities  of  an  in- 
stitution like  Carleton  to  give  any  meaningful 
experience  to  journalism  students  about  what 
it's  like  on  the  frontlines  in  Afghanistan, 
Angola  or  Sierra  Leone,"  says  Dornan.  "How 
do  you  prepare  someone  to  be  shot  at?" 

Still,  given  the  shifting  economic  priori- 
ties of  news  organizations,  Kent  believes  that 
universities  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

"Most  of  the  networks,  and  even  many 
newspapers,  have  completely  scrapped  their 
training  programs  to  cut  expenditures  and 
thereby  prop  up  their  owners'  share  value," 
says  Kent.  "All  our  journalism  schools  must 
redouble  their  efforts  to  instill  sound  practice 
and  bulletproof  ethics  in  the  minds  of  tomor- 
row's journalists." 

Portenier  believes  J-schools  should  also  pre- 
pare students  for  potential  emotional  trauma. 

"We're  now  beginning  to  recognize  that 
many  journalists  suffer  from  that  after  cover- 
ing conflict  and  other  tragedies,"  she  says. 
"Journalism  schools  have  a  responsibility  to 
recognize  that  and  prepare  students  for  it." 


James  Hale,  BA/77,  is  freelance  communications 
specialist  and  music  critic. 

www.magazine.carleton.ca 
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Just  like  in  the  old  days,  Rez  is  still  a  clean, 
sate  place  that  you  can  afford... 

But  this  time,  you'll  get  daily  maid 
service,  and  there  won't  be  any  exams. 
We  promise! 
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House 

May  through  August 

You'll  get  hotel  quality  at  B&B  prices 
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air-conditioned  rooms 
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Carleton's  most  wanted  BA 


By  Anita  Dolman 

Who  said  crime  doesn't  pay?  In  the  four 
short  years  since  the  Institute  of  Criminol- 
ogy and  Criminal  Justice  was  launched,  its 
bachelor  of  arts  program  has  exploded  to 
become  the  biggest  on  campus,  with  1,082 
students  enrolled  this  spring. 

"It's  become  incredibly  popular,"  says 
Allan  Maslove,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Management.  "The  annual  intake 
is  about  twice  what  we  predicted  it  would  be 
when  we  launched  the  program.  It's  very 
quickly  become  the  largest  BA  program  at 
Carleton  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students. " 


For  years,  Carleton  offered  criminology 
as  a  concentration  in  the  law,  psychology  or 
sociology  BA  programs.  In  1998,  a  new  BA 
in  criminology  and  criminal  justice  was 
launched,  with  concentrations  available  in 
law,  psychology  or  sociology.  The  institute's 
faculty  is  made  up  entirely  of  professors  from 
the  law,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology departments. 

Maslove  says  the  institute  has  been  busy 
recruiting  new  talent  for  its  related  faculties 
to  manage  the  program's  sudden  Uemendous 
growth. 

"The  student  numbers  have 
grown  much  more  quickly  and 
to  a  much  higher  level  than  we've 
anticipated,"  he  says.  "I  think  it's 
this  sort  of  three-footed  discipline 
base  that  makes  our  program  so 
attractive,  where  the  students  get 
a  grounding  in  all  three  and  then 
choose  their  concentration  in 
one." 

The  institute's  director,  Barry 
Wright,  agrees. 

"Carleton  is  unique  in  its 
cross-disciplinary  approach,"  he 
says.  "It  results  in  a  really  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  area. " 


Just  as  appeal- 
ing to  some  students 
is  getting  a  shot  at  one  of 
the  Institute's  coveted  placements.  Offered  to 
only  80  of  the  program's  top  students  each  year, 
the  one-time  placements  give  third-  and  fourth- 
year  students  a  chance  to  find  out  what  it's  like 
in  the  real  world  of  criminology. 

Field  placements  include  answering  phones 
at  a  distress  centre,  working  at  a  correctional 
facility,  training  at  a  parole  office,  developing 
forensic  psychiatry  skills  at  a  hospital,  assisting 
at  a  law  office,  or  learning  first-hand  how  the 
system  works  at  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
other  government  and  social  service  organiza- 
tions. 

"There's  a  fair  bit  of  competition  within  the 
program  for  the  field  placement  option,"  says 
Wright.  "It  provides  students  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  a  number  of  different  institutional 
settings  that  deal  with  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice." 

A  degree  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice 
gives  students  an  understanding  of  criminal,  de- 
linquent and  deviant  behaviour,  criminal  law  and 


Top  pick  from  down  under 

Aussie  researcher  named  Canada  Research  Chair  in  criminology 


By  Anita  Dolman 

Birding  in  the  Australian  outback,  Pat 
O'Malley  thinks  of  himself  as  a  "twitcher" 
—  someone  who's  always  out  to  spot  the 
next,  yet-unseen  species. 

Until  recently,  O'Malley,  a  law  and  legal 
studies  professor  at  Melbourne's  La  Trobe 
University,  was  searching  for  something 
new  in  his  life  and  research  as  well. 

Born  in  London,  England,  O'Malley  moved  to 
Australia  with  his  family  when  he  was 
in  his  early  teens.  This  July,  he  will  leave 
the  country  he  considers  home  to  accept  a 
seven-year  post  as  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  at 


Carleton.  The  appointment  comes  with 
$1 .4  million  in  federal  funding  over  seven 
years,  and  will  give  him  the  chance  to 
delve  into  his  research  on  risk-based  tech- 
niques for  government. 

"I  was  keen  for  something  completely 
different,"  says  O'Malley,  who,  aside 
from  sabbaticals  and  time  off  to  pursue 
a  PhD  from  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics, has  spent  most  of  his  life  living  in  the 
southern  continent. 

Still,  the  decision  to  head  to  Ottawa  was 
not  an  easy  onefor  O'Malley  and  his  Cana- 
dian-born wife,  Margaret  Foddy.  Foddy, 
who  moved  to  Australia  in  1 974  after  get- 


ting her  PhD  at  the  University  of  British  Col- 
umbia, will  also  be  joining  Carleton's  fac- 
ulty, as  a  social  psychology  professor.  The 
two  will  be  leaving  their  four  grown  chil- 
dren, along  with  a  milderclimateand  O'Mal- 
ley's  favourite  spectator  sport,  test  cricket. 

"Part  of  the  attraction,  of  course,  is  the 
nature  of  the  Canada  Research  Chair  itself, 
with  time  and  resources  to  focus  on  re- 
search," says  O'Malley.  The  criminology 
professor  says  his  administrative  duties  as 
La  Trobe's  deputy  dean  of  the  facu  Ity  of  law 
and  management,  heavy  teaching  loads 
and  Australia's  limited  funding  for  social 
science  and  humanities  research  left  him 
little  time  to  devote  to  his  research. 

He  has  few  kind  words  for  the  state  of 
research  funding  down  under. 
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the  criminal  justice  system,  and  society's  re- 
action to  crime  and  deviance. 

Wright,  who  is  also  a  law  professor,  says 
many  students  come  to  the  program  hoping 
to  move  into  government  someday  in  law  or 
public  policy,  while  others  want  to  work  in 
corrections,  go  on  to  become  lawyers  or  do 
graduate  work  in  criminology  or  one  of  the 
three  concentrations. 

Others  apply  hoping  the  BA  will  give 
them  a  leg  up  when  they  join  the  police  force. 

To  help  aspiring  police  officers  along  the 
way,  the  institute  has  developed  a  new  accel- 
erated degree  and  diploma  program  with 
Algonquin  College.  Students  with  the  BA  can 
earn  credits  that  will  help  them  fast-track 
through  Algonquin's  diploma  in  police  foun- 
dations. Likewise,  diploma  grads  can  get 
credits  towards  an  accelerated  criminology 
BA  at  Carleton. 

"Police  now  are  increasingly  recruiting 
university  grads,"  says  Wright,  who  believes 
a  BA  gives  police  an  ad- 
vantage when  they 
first  join  the  force, 


but  also  helps 
them  move  up  the 
ranks  throughout 
their  career. 


"I  don't  think  many  people  would  deny 
that  the  current  [Australian]  federal  gov- 
ernment isanti-intellectual,"  saysO'Malley. 
"Of  course,  academics  all  over  the  world 
tend  to  think  things  used  to  be  better  in 
the  good  old  days,  whenever  they  were. 
But  even  the  more  gloomy  of  my  Cana- 
dian colleagues  are  optimistic  by  Austra- 
lian standards." 

O'Malley  won  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology's  2000  Sellin-Gleuck  Award 
for  outstanding  scholarly  contributions  to 
thefield  of  criminology. 

His  new  position,  which  also  involves  some 
teaching,  will  give  O'Malley  the  chance  to 
do  in-depth  studies  of  risk  techniques  — 
making  policies  and  decisions  based  on  the 
potential  risksof  each  possible  outcome — 


Co-op  opens  student's  eyes 
to  real  world  of  work 


By  Helaina  Fioravanti 

For  third-year  student  Jason  Vincent, 
working  at  the  Ottawa  Distress  Centre 
has  been  an  eye-opening  experience. 

Vi  ncent  wi  1 1  recei  ve  one  u  niversity  cred  it 
for  his  field  placement.  But  he  says  there 
is  much  more  to  the  placement  than 
getting  academic  recognition  for  it. 

"This  has  been  a  great  hands-on  expe- 
rience. This  placement  builds  a  lot  of 
character,"  he  says.  "I'm  much  lessjudg- 
mental  and  way  more  open-minded 
now.  Itopensupyoureyes." 

The  Ottawa  Distress  Centre,  one  of 
many  placesthat  Carleton  criminology 
students  can  choose  for  their  co-op 
placement,  is  an  incoming  call  centre 
that  deals  with  calls  from 
people  whoare  emotionally 
upset,  in  crisis,  or  are  just 
looking  for  information  on 
resources  that  could  help 
them. 

Criminology  students  who 
get  placed  at  the  Distress 
Centre  must  go  through  56 
hours  of  intensivetraining. 


in  several  fields,  such  as  justice, 
financial  administration,  con- 
tract law  and  health. 

In  the  meantime,  O'Malley  and 
Foddy  are  busy  packing  away 
the  birding  equipment  and 
gearing  up  for  the  new  adven- 
ture in  Ottawa. 

"Both  of  us  felt  like  it  was  time 
for  a  change,"  says  O'Malley, 
"and  this  opportunity  came 
along  at  exactly  the  right  time." 


"The  training  is  really  valuable,"  says  Vin- 
cent. "It  applies  to  the  placement,  but  you 
can  also  use  it  in  real-life  relationships.  We 
are  taught  suicide  intervention  but  aboveall 
else  we  are  told  to  be  active  listeners." 

Vincent  says  it's  important  for  criminology 
students  to  apply  fora  co-op  placement.  He 
believes  it's  a  great  chance  for  students  to 
get  experience  and  help  them  decide  what 
they  want  to  do  as  a  career 

"It's  really  beneficial  to  come  out  of  univer- 
sity with  hands-on  experience,  'he  says.  'It 
gives  you  responsibility  both  personally  and 
socially.  It  also  shows  you're  competent  in 
balancing  school  and  a  co-op  placement. " 

Helaina  Fioravanti  is  a  third-year  student  in  Carleton  s 
journalism  program. 


Carleton  professor  and 
Canada  Research  Chair  Pat 
O'Malley  out  birding  on  Round 
Hill  in  central  New  South  Wales. 
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It's  Carleton's  60th 

anniversary  and 
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iinii  fo  iriwiTorll 

Mark  your  calendar  now  for 
the  biggest  celebration  ever! 
Reconnect  with  former 
classmates  and  faculty, 
tour  the  campus,  attend 
reunions,  special  lectures 
and  much  more  during  our 
60-day  birthday  extravaganza. 


October  1  to 
November  30, 2002 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Historical  photos  and  displays  from 
the  Carleton  University  Archives 

Branch  and  Chanter  Events 
The  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association's  32  alumni  branches 
and  chapters  will  host  anniversary 
parties  in  major  cities  worldwide. 

October  5 

The  Ottawa  Branch  will  host  a  special 
reception  on  campus  to  welcome  the 
60th  anniversary  graduating  classes 
into  the  Alumni  Association. 

October  18-20 

Women's  Waterpolo  Alumni  Invitational 
The  Carleton  University  Women's 
Waterpolo  Alumni  Chapter  (ORCA) 
will  host  their  annual  invitational 
meet  at  Carleton's  indoor  pool. 

The  Carleton  University  Ravens  will 
host  the  13th  annual  House-Laughton 
Hoops  Classic  basketball  tournament. 

The  Bald  Ravens  Alumni  Hockey 
Chapter  is  hosting  its  annual  alumni 
game  against  Carleton's  competitive 
men's  hockey  club  at  the  RA  Centre 
in  Ottawa.  A  reception  to  follow. 


Oliver's  Pub,  1st  floor, 
Unicentre,  Carleton  University 


November  6 -10 

CIS  Men's  National  Sodte' 


1 " 


Carleton  will  host  the  Canadian  / 
Interuniversity  Sports  men's  national 
soccer  championships  at  Keith  Harris 
Stadium. 

November  10 

Fall  Convocation/Installation  of 
the  New  Chancellor 
The  Right  Honourable  Ramon 
Hnatyshyn  will  be  officially  installed  as 
Carleton  University's  eighth  Chancellor 
at  the  111th  annual  convocation  cere- 
mony at  the  National  Arts  Centre. 

November  30 

Community  Open  House 
Alumni,  parents,  donors,  volunteers 
and  friends  are  invited  to  tour  the 
campus  to  discover  how  Carleton 
has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  last  five  years. 

Grand  Finale 

President  s  &  Chancellor  s  Reception 
Students,  alumni,  parents,  donors, 
volunteers,  community  members  and 
friends  of  Carleton  University  are  invit- 
ed to  campus  to  join  in  a  special 
reception/closing  ceremony  for  the 
60th  anniversary  celebrations. 

Contact  Information 

For  more  information  on  Carleton's  60th 
anniversary  celebrations,  please  contact 
Hilary  Robinson  at  60th@carleton.ca  or 
call  at  613-520-2600,  ext.  8708. 


Location  to  be  determined 


carleton. ca/60th 
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ings  you  should  do  before  graduating 

Play  pool  at  Oliver's.  Eat  a  Fida's  pizza. 
Go  to  the  Charity  Ball.  Tunnel  your  way  to  class... 

the  list  just  keeps  growing.  In  response  to  our  call  for  suggestions  for  60 
things  you  should  do  before  graduating  from  Carleton,  alumni,  faculty 
and  staff  have  dug  into  their  collective  memories  and  imaginations  to 
come  up  with  dozens  of  suggestions  that  sum  up  the  Carleton  experience. 


Skaters  on  the  canal,  circa  1990 

1.  Skate  all  the  way  up  the  canal  to  the 
Byward  Market  and  back 

2.  Watch  an  itv course — justforfun 

3.  Go  to  class  in  your  shorts  in  the  winter 

4.  Have  a  coffee  in  Leo's  Place 

5.  GetyourhaircutatZiggy's 

6.  Go  to  Oliver's  on  a  Wednesday  night 

7.  Watch  a  Sock 'n  Buskin  play 

8.  Take  a  walk  with  the  Foot  Patrol 

9.  Visit  the  Carleton  University  Art 
Gallery 

10.  Take  a  course  that  is  in  noway  related 
to  your  degree.  I  suggest  Natural 
History  because  it's  not  related  to  any 
degree,  but  it's  darn  interesting. 

—Stephen  Gormley,  BA/2000,  Ottawa 

11.  Go  for  breakfast  at  the  Oasis 

12.  Picnic  by  the  river 

13.  Dress  up  for  the  Halloween  Superpub 

14.  Take  a  summer  class 

15.  ShineshoesforShine-o-rama 

1 6.  Read  an  issue  of  The  Charlatan, 
coverto  cover  (instead  of  studying) 

17.  Play  euchre  at  Rooster's 

18.  Jump  off  the  high  diving 
board  at  the  pool 

19.  Spend  a  day  or  night 
in  residence 

20.  Stickyour 
feet  in  the 
fountain, 
just  once. 

— Ralph  Lewis, 
student,  Ottawa 


21.  Procrastinate  (at  least  once) 

22.  Get  a  parking  ticket  from  the 
campus  police 

23.  Check  out  the  tunnel  art  work 

24.  Visit  the  greenhouses  and  relax 

25.  Runoutintothequadduringthe 
first  snowstorm  and  play! 

—  Andrea  Ayers-Esplen  (nee  Ayers), 
BArch/01,  Gravesend,  Kent  (UK) 

26.  ClimbDuntonTowerwhenthe 
elevator  breaks  down 

27.  Watch  Bridge  Busting 

28.  Vote  in  a  CUSA  election 

29.  Attend  a  concert  in  Porter  Hall 

30.  Broadcasttheall-nightshowon 
CKCU  Radio  Carleton. 

— Stanley  Tepner,  BA/74,  Toronto 

31.  Talkyourwayintoanextensionon 
an  assignment  deadline 

32.  Eat  Middle  Eastern  food  in  Mike's 
Place 

33.  Fall  asleep  studying  in  the  library 

34.  Have  at  least  ONE  memorable  dining 
experience  in  residence 

35.  Navigateinthetunnelsforafull 
week  in  winter  without  ever  getting 
fresh  air. 

—  DebraL  Prupas,  BA/78,  Toronto 


Orientation,  1991 


36.  Participate  in  an  Orientation  event 

37.  Cheer  for  a  Carleton  team 

38.  Get  lost  in  the  Loeb  Building 

39.  Kosmic(nuff said) 

40.  Pull  an  all-nighter 

41.  We  need  your  suggestions. 
Goto  www.magazine.carleton.ca 
to  see  how  many  things 
you'vedone.  Submit 
your  own  ideas  and  you 
could  win  one  of  three 
60lhanniversay 
Carleton  sweatshirts! 


II 
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CHRIS  DAVIS 


Coping  with 

trauma 
is  mind  over 
matter 


By  Anita  Dolman 

Like  a  lot  of  people,  Chris  Davis  heard  the 
news  from  a  friend.  When  his  colleague  called 
to  cancel  their  lunch  plans  last  September  11 , 
the  Carleton  psychology  professor  found  out 
that  planes  had  crashed  into  the  World  Trade 
Centre  and  the  Pentagon. 


what  he  had  predicted:  people  who  witnessed  the  terrorist  attacks  on 
TV  were  much  more  traumatized  than  those  who  heard  the  news  on 
the  radio  or  from  other  sources.  People  who  heard  about  it  before 
seeing  it  had  more  time  to  mentally  prepare  themselves  for  the  shock- 
ing images. 

"Learning  how  the  mind  interprets  and  processes  traumatic  infor- 
mation, including  horrifying  images,  can  better  inform  psychologists 
how  to  respond  to  individuals  troubled  by  such  events,  as  well  as 
understand  why  some  people  respond  differentiy  than  others,"  says 
Davis. 

Davis  joined  Carleton's  faculty  of  arts  and  social  sciences  in  July 
2001 .  He  previously  taught  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  conducted  research  on  the  psychological  aftereffects 
of  the  Westray  mine  disaster  on  the  surrounding  community.  The 
disaster  saw  26  miners  in  Nova  Scotia 
lose  their  lives  in  a  preventable  explo- 
sion. The  Canadian  Psychological  As- 
sociation recognized  his  research  into 
how  people  find  meaning  in  loss  with 
the  2000  President's  New  Researcher 
Award. 


"A  lot  of  my  other  colleagues 
stay  away  from  that  sort  of 
thing,  because  it's  just  too 
emotionally  charged." 


Right  away  Davis  thought  of  his  four-year-old  daughter,  whom 
his  wife  would  be  bringing  home  from  daycare  and  setting  in  front  of 
the  television  right  around  that  time.  He  phoned  his  wife  to  warn  her 
before  she  turned  on  the  TV,  but  he  was  too  late.  She  and  their 
daughter  saw  the  tragedy  unfold  on  the  screen. 

Afterwards,  the  incident  got  Davis,  a  researcher  into  the  long-term 
effects  of  trauma  and  loss,  thinking  about  how  people  might  be 
affected  differently  by  the  September  11  attacks,  based  on  how  they 
got  the  news. 

In  November,  Davis  and  honours  student  Stephanie  MacDonald 
launched  a  study  of  80  Ottawa  residents  to  determine  how  they  got 
the  news,  and  how  it  affected  them.  Davis  says  the  results  were  just 


"A  lot  of  my  other  colleagues  stay  away  from  that  sort  of  thing, 
because  it's  just  too  emotionally  charged,"  says  Davis.  But  he  says 
what  originally  attracted  him  to  psychology  was  the  question  of 
"Wow,  how  does  someone  get  through  that?" 

Davis  says  there  is  a  good  reason  that  many  of  the  people  sur- 
veyed reacted  strongly  to  the  September  11  attacks,  even  though  they 
happened  in  another  country  and  had  no  direct  connection  to  most 
people  in  Ottawa. 

"We  are  affected  when  something  we  believe  to  be  true  is  shown 
to  be  false,"  he  says.  "If  we  believe  the  world  to  be  safe,  that  we  are 
invulnerable  to  war,  that  no  one  would  ever  dare  to  attack  us  in  a 
military  sense,  when  it  does  happen  it  strikes  us  to  the  core  and  has 
an  effect  on  us. "  Davis  says  the  response  of  many  of  the  people  who 
watched  the  disaster  unfold  was,  "Wow,  that  could  have  been  me  in 
that  tower." 

The  study  found  that  reactions  by  Ottawa  residents  included 
everything  from  crying  or  feeling  numb  to  having  trouble  sleeping, 
or  adjusting  priorities  and  relationships  with  friends  and  family.  The 
researchers  also  found  that  60  percent  of  the  people  surveyed  had 
dealt  with  their  distress  by  volunteering  in  some  way,  such  as  donat- 
ing blood  or  money. 

Davis  doesn't  think  turning  off  the  TV  would  have  been  helpful  to 
most  of  the  people  who  witnessed  it  live,  since,  in  the  aftermath  of 
trauma  and  disaster,  people  are  drawn  to  information  sources  that 
will  help  them  understand  what's  going  on. 

"But,"  he  says,  "I  would  argue  that  our  data  suggest  that  giving 
people  a  few  minutes  forewarning  about  what  they  are  about  to  see  is 
apt  to  be  helpful." 

Davis  will  follow  up  with  the  survey  participants  in  two  years  to 
see  what  effect  time  and  the  way  people  find  out  about  shocking  and 
traumatic  news  affect  how  they  remember  the  events. 


Psychology  professor  Chris  Davis  is  researching  the  long-term  effects 
of  trauma  caused  by  the  September  1 1  terrorist  attacks. 
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JACK  IVES 


Man  of 

the  Mountains 


By  Rick  Lovett 

When  he  was  15  years  old,  Jack  Ives 
went  to  sea  on  a  fishing  trawler  —  not  an 
uncommon  ritual  among  the  boys  of  his 
youth  in  Grimsby,  England.  It  was  a  sum- 
mer job  that  changed  his  life,  although 
not  in  any  traditional  seafaring  manner. 
His  trawler  steamed  through  the  Norwe- 
gian fjords,  and  it  was  from  the  sea  that 
Ives  saw  his  first  mountains. 

Since  then,  Ives,  now  an  honorary  research 
professor  in  Carleton's  department  of  geog- 
raphy and  environmental  studies,  has  stud- 
ied mountain  landscapes  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Andes,  from  Iceland  to  Labrador,  from 
Baffin  Island  to  the  mammoth  peaks  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  years  have  given  Ives  an  abiding  pas- 
sion for  the  alpine  environment  and  the  in- 
digenous peoples  who  call  it  home.  His  quest 
to  conserve  the  world's  mountain  ecosys- 
tems has  taken  on  a  particular  urgency  with 
recent  events  such  as  the  armed  conflict  un- 
folding in  Afghanistan. 

"For  many  reasons,"  Ives  notes,  "moun- 
tains breed  warfare,  ranging  from  the 
Afghan  'grade-one'  scale  to  small  insur- 
gent groups  that  occasionally  attack  a  po- 
lice station." 

Of  27  wars  identified  in  a  recent  United 
Nations  tally,  he  says,  23  are  in  moun- 
tainous terrain. 

One  of  the  longer-standing  of  these  is  the 
Indian/Pakistani  border  clash  over  Kashmir. 
Here,  in  a  region  where  the  world's  second 
tallest  peak  reaches  well  above  8,000  me- 
tres, thousands  of  soldiers  have  been  posted 
on  the  Siachen  Glacier  at  altitudes  higher  than 
5,000  metres  —  much  higher  than  any  of  the 
batdefields  in  Afghanistan. 

The  mountains  have  been  hard  on  the  sol- 
diers, more  of  whom,  Ives  says,  have  died 
from  avalanches,  altitude  sickness  and  fall- 
ing into  crevasses,  than  from  bullets.  But  the 
troops  are  also  hard  on  the  mountains,  pro- 
ducing enormous  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal, water  pollution  and  social  disruption 
in  one  of  the  most  fragile  landscapes  imagi- 


Professor  Jack  Ives  at  4,600  metres  in  the  Pamir  mountains  of  eastern  Tajikistan  while  on  a  mission 
on  behalf  of  United  Nations  University. 


nable.  Poorly  disciplined  troops  can  also  raise 
other  ecological  problems. 

"What  happens  if  you  give  a  young  sol- 
dier a  high-powered  rifle,  a  day  off  and  no- 
where else  to  go?"  Ives  asks.  "He  knows  that 
if  he  can  shoot  a  snow  leopard,  and  manage 
an  illegal  sale,  the  pelt  will  make  him  rich. 
Or,  why  not  shoot  a  deer  to  improve  the  din- 
ner table?  Even  passive  military  presence  in 
mountains  results  in  disproportionate  damage 
to  the  environment. " 

In  Afghanistan,  of  course,  military  actions 
have  been  anything  but  passive.  Anyone 
who's  watched  the  evening  news  has  seen 
pictures  of  the  massive  bombs  that  have 
reduced  hillside  for- 
ests to  matchsticks. 
The  ecological  de- 
struction may  be  an 
unavoidable  cost  of 

the  war,  but  the  impact  on  the  forest  is  obvi- 
ous —  and  it  started  years  before  the  recent 
American  involvement. 

Less  obvious  but  at  least  as  severe,  Ives 
says,  are  the  ecological  consequences  of  the 
war's  impact  on  traditional  agriculture. 

Afghanistan's  Hindu  Kush  range  is  a 
starkly  beautiful  land  where  5,000-metre 
peaks  rear  dreamlike  above  canyon-nestied 
villages.  Forests  dot  the  better-watered  re- 
gions, particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country,  while  patches  of  irrigated  land 
provide  villagers  with  barely  enough  food 
for  subsistence  living. 

Although  traditional  agricultural  practices 
have  often  been  criticized  by  Westerners,  Ives 
says  this  criticism  is  often  misguided.  To  il- 
lustrate, he  points  to  Nepal,  where  the  steep 


hillsides  are  farmed  in  intricate  systems 
of  stair-step  terraces.  This  practice  does  not 
represent  ecological  destruction  wrought 
by  "ignorant  farmers"  who  have  cut  down 
all  the  trees.  Rather,  the  terraced  paddies  are 
a  superb  means  of  reducing  erosion. 

The  combination  of  drought,  minefields 
and  guerilla  warfare  has  prevented  the 
Afghan  mountain-dwellers  from  doing 
many  of  the  activities  that  once  maintained 
their  soils. 

"In  many  mountain  areas,"  Ives  asserts, 
"traditional  agriculture  is  the  best  conser- 
vation mechanism  anyone  could  come  up 
with." 


Of  27  wars  identified  in  a  recent  United 
Nations  tally,  23  are  in  mountainous  terrain. 


Warfare  isn't  the  only  threat  to  the  world's 
mountains.  In  the  Western  world,  he  notes 
that  ski  resort  development  can  also  have 
environmental  consequences. 

"However  well-managed  such  develop- 
ments are,"  Ives  says,  "you  damage  the 
environment." 

From  Central  Asia  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, his  passion  is  the  same  —  working  to 
ensure  the  long-term  livability  of  the  moun- 
tain environments  he  first  fell  in  love  with  all 
those  years  ago  from  the  deck  of  a  fishing 
trawler. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  2002  as 
the  International  Year  of  the  Mountains.  For 
information  visit  www.mountains2002.org 

Rick  Lovett  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Oregon. 
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Courting  justice 


By  Alexander  Wooley 

If  Richard  Kimball  had  been  a  real-life 
doctor  and  not  the  main  character  in  the  movie 
The  Fugitive,  he  could  have  saved  himself 
the  hardships  of  searching  for  his  one-armed 
man  and  instead  hired  Marlys  Edwardh, 
BA/71 ,  to  clear  his  name. 

Since  1976,  when  she  became  a  partner 
to  Clayton  Ruby  in  his  Toronto-based  prac- 
tice, Edwardh  has  established  herself  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  of  international  reputation, 
known  for  winning  high-profile  cases  and 
upholding  the  causes  of  justice  and  the  rights 
of  the  wrongfully  accused. 

Edwardh's  case  list  is  impressive.  She 
fought  hard  to  overturn  the  wrongful  convic- 
tions of  Donald  Marshall,  Guy  Paul  Morin 
and  Steven  Truscott.  She  served  on  royal 
commissions  examining  Canada's  blood  sys- 
tem and  conflict  of  interest  charges  against 
former  cabinet  minister  Sinclair  Stevens.  In 
2000,  she  argued  for  freedom  of  the  press  on 
behalf  of  several  Toronto  news  organizations 
ordered  to  hand  over  footage  of  police  break- 
ing up  an  anti-poverty  protest  at  Queen's  Park. 

"You  have  to  have  a  passion  in  your  soul 
for  what  you're  doing  to  be  a  good  criminal 
lawyer,"  says  Edwardh,  "and  a  passion  for 
the  law. " 

Edwardh's  cases  often  involve  issues  of 
human  rights,  constitutional  and  interna- 
tional law.  In  a  recent  headline-making  trial, 
the  district  attorney  in  Washington  state 
wanted  to  extradite 
Atif  Ratay  and 


Sebastian  Burns,  Canadian  citizens  who  were 
accused  of  murder  in  Washington,  and  who 
had  subsequendy  returned  to  Canada.  In  the 
case,  which  drew  attention  from  anti-death 
penalty  activists  around  the  world,  Edwardh 
argued  that  extraditing  them  to  possibly  face 
the  death  penalty  violated  the  accused's  Char- 
ter rights,  and  the  court  agreed.  The  case 
made  it  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  where  Edwardh  and  colleagues  won 
once  more.  Eventually,  in  2001 ,  the  court  in 
Washington  had  to  guarantee  that  the  death 
penalty  would  not  be  sought. 

"You  have  to  have 
a  passion  in  your 
soul  ...  to  be  a  good 
criminal  lawyer." 

"Our  win  was  significant  because  it  dealt 
with  human  rights,  one's  rights  as  a  Cana- 
dian citizen,"  says  Edwardh.  "It  also  means 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  Canada  will 
ever  again  have  the  death  penalty. " 

Edwardh's  cases  mean  she  herself  is  some- 
times a  reluctant  subject  of  news  stories. 

"A  lot  of  the  cases  I  take  on,  by  their  na- 
ture, generate  [coverage],"  she  says.  "But  I 
draw  the  distinction  between  personal  pub- 
licity, which  I  do  not  seek,  and  publicity  for 
the  cases  I  take  on  that  I  think  have  real  impor- 
tance and  so  attract  attention. " 

Edwardh  says  there  is  one  particular  trial, 
Regina  v.  Parks,  that  "just  recycles  itself 
through  my  life. "  Edwardh  defended  a  man 
who  claimed  he  had  been  asleep  when  he 
got  in  a  car,  drove  23  kilometres,  then  mur- 
dered his  mother-in-law  and  very  nearly 
did  the  same  to  his  father-in-law.  The  court 
agreed  with  Edwardh's  defence  that  sleep- 
walking is  a  non-insane  form  of  automat- 
ism, or  an  involuntary 
action,  and  Ken 
Parks  was  ac- 
quitted in  1989. 


"Media  interest  has  been  constant  in  this 
case,"  Edwardh  says,  "from  true-life  crime 
shows,  to  the  BBC,  the  Discovery  Channel 
in  the  U.S.,  and  now  the  Discovery  Channel 
here  in  Canada  has  contacted  me  to  do  a  piece 
on  the  story. " 

The  topsy-turvy  world  since  September 
11  has  not  shaken  Edwardh's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Her  take  on  current  Taliban  and  Al-Qaeda 
detainees  in  Cuba  is  that,  "The  U.S.  is  behav- 
ing very  badly,  breaking  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, treating  the  prisoners  poorly,  and 
not  respecting  the  detainees'  rights  not  to  be 
interrogated." 

On  Canada's  anti-terrorism  legislation,  she 
says,  "I  think  it's  shocking,  pandering  to  fear, 
putting  at  risk  institutions  that  are  core  to 
this  democracy." 

Edwardh  was  a  star  straight  out  of 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  in  Toronto  in  the 
mid-1970s.  She  was  hired  by  Ruby  as  a  stu- 
dent and  then  made  into  a  partner  as  soon  as 
she  finished  articling.  Edwardh  recalls  that 
when  she  began  practising  criminal  law  in 
Toronto  in  1 976  there  were  only  three  women 
doing  so. 

"I  travelled  to  smaller  communities  to  do 
trial  work  and  when  I  asked  court  staff  where 
the  barristers'  robing  room  was,  my  ques- 
tion would  be  greeted  with  horror  and  some- 
one would  throw  their  arms  across  the  robing 
room  entrance  and  say,  'But  men  are  dress- 
ing in  there.'  I  would  be  ushered  to  a  public 
washroom  or  some  cubby  hole  that  was  used 
for  storage  in  order  to  gown  for  court. " 

Today,  the  seven  lawyers  at  Ruby  & 
Edwardh  practise  out  of  a  renovated  house 
just  up  the  street  from  Queen's  Park. 

Why  did  Ruby  hire  Edwardh?  "Because  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  her  practise  with  any- 
body else,"  he  replies. 

Edwardh  has  received  many  honours  in 
her  career,  including  the  Law  Society  of  Up- 
per Canada's  medal  for  outstanding  service 
in  1998,  and  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
society  in  March  2002. 

Alexander  Wooley,  BA/89,  is  a  Toronto-based  writer. 


Toronto  lawyer  Marlys  Edwardh  fights  for 
the  wrongfully  accused,  human  rights  and 
international  justice. 
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Explosives  expert 


By  Marlene  Orton 

Lome  Elias  gives  a  slight  chuckle  when 
asked  about  his  undergraduate  training.  It 
was  half  a  century  ago  that  the  internation- 
ally renowned  scientist  was  among  the  first 
graduates  from  Carleton  University.  Well,  it 
was  a  college  back  then,  he  adds. 

Elias,  BScHons/52,  remains  a  rather  un- 
known hero  to  the  average  Canadian.  Elias 
invented  one  of  the  first  and,  arguably,  best 
explosives  vapour  detectors  to  effectively  sniff 
out  hidden  bombs.  His  invention,  which  uses 
chemical  analysis,  was  for  many  years  the 
benchmark  of  explosives  detection  technol- 
ogy in  international  aviation  security.  The 
technology  is  still  used  widely  in  airports,  in 
table-mounted  instruments  and  in  portable 
sniffers  that  look  like  DustBusters™. 

Although  formally  retired  after  35  years 
with  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC)  in 
Ottawa,  Elias  keeps  a  small  laboratory  on 
site.  He  now  works  as  a  private  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Authority,  Trans- 
port Canada  and  the  Canadian  Explosives  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  Natural  Resources 
Canada. 

The  September  11  terrorist  attacks  have 
added  new  urgency  to  his  research,  which  is 
kept  largely  under  wraps.  Currently,  he  is 
working  on  equipment  capable  of  "sniffing," 
in  under  10  seconds,  the  tell-tale  particle  and 
vapour  trails  left  by  explosives. 


to  develop  a  made-in-Canada  port- 
able bomb  sniffer. 

The  explosives  vapour  detector, 
known  as  EVD-1,  picked  up  and 
measured  minute  amounts  of  va- 
pours left  by  dynamite  and  other  ex- 
plosives. The  technology  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  private  company.  Then, 
airport  security  in  Canada  and  in 
much  of  the  world  changed  forever. 

In  1985,  a  plane  that  left  Toronto 
for  Bombay  with  a  stop  in  London 
blew  up  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  kill- 
ing all  329  passengers  on  board. 
RCMP  believed  a  bomb  was  hidden 
in  luggage  sent  from  Vancouver  to 
the  connecting  Air  India  Flight  182. 

Immediately,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment ordered  50  EVDs  for  air- 
port use,  says  Elias. 

In  1988,  Pan  Am's  Flight  103  ex- 
ploded over  Scotland  on  its  way  to 
New  York,  killing  259  people  on 
board  and  11  people  on  the  ground. 
Investigators  concluded  a  bomb  was 
on  this  plane  as  well. 

By  this  time,  terrorists  had  begun  using 
plastic  explosives  instead  of  dynamite.  But 
the  vapour  trail  from  plastic  explosives  was 
still  strong  enough  to  detect,  says  Elias. 


Elias  joined  the  NRC's 
Institute  of  Aerospace 
Research  in  the  1960s. 
About  a  decade  later,  he 
was  heading  up  a  re- 
search team  that  had  cre- 
ated a  device  to  chemically 
sniff  vapours  from  pesti- 
cides. 


This  was  an  era  when 
international  air  travel  was 
plagued  by  hijackings  and  bomb  threats.  A 
Canadian  committee  on  aviation  security 
heard  about  Elias 's  research. 

"They  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  explosive  vapours  in  the  air,"  Elias 
says.  "So,  in  collaboration  with  Transport 
Canada,  I  started  testing  commercial  devices 
available  for  bomb  detection.  When  I  real- 
ized that  our  techniques  were  more  effective 
than  the  devices  we  were  testing,  we  set  about 


Elias's  invention 
was  for  many  years 
the  benchmark  of 
explosives  detection 
technology  in 
international 
aviation  security. 


"Any  manufacturer  that 
made  dynamite  and  plastic 
explosives  got  enough  con- 
tamination in  their  plastic 
explosives  that  the  EVD-1 
could  pick  it  up.  However, 
dynamite  production  was 
getting  phased  out  and 
there  were  more  plastic  ex- 
plosives that  didn't  have 
any  characteristic  smell. " 


In  the  late  1980s,  the  United  Nation's  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  in 
Montreal  adopted  a  convention  whereby  all 
plastic  explosives  manufactured  by  member 
countries  would  include  a  marking  agent, 
known  as  DMNB,  to  help  detect  explosives. 

"When  we  got  results  showing  the  detec- 
tion of  DMNB  with  the  EVD-1 ,  it  put  Canada 
on  the  map  as  a  lead  player  in  trace  detection, " 
says  Elias. 


Ottawa  scientist  Lome  Elias,  BScHons/52,  invented 
Canada's  first  bomb  detection  technology. 


New  highly  sophisticated  bomb  detection 
technologies  continue  to  be  developed.  Elias 
predicts  full-body  bomb  sniffing  scans  may 
soon  become  part  of  airport  security  meas- 
ures. Other  approaches,  such  as  swabbing 
passports  or  boarding  cards  for  traces  of  ex- 
plosives, may  catch  passengers  like  the  one 
who  boarded  the  American  Airlines  flight  in 
London  last  December  with  explosives  in 
his  shoes.  But  these  procedures  are  not  be- 
ing used.  Yet. 

For  now,  Elias  is  testing  equipment  that 
could  quickly  detect  microparticles  from  plas- 
tic explosives.  He  is  also  working  with  a  Bel- 
gian group  of  researchers  on  a  humanitarian 
project  for  detecting  land  mines  in  Africa. 

"Even  after  all  these  years,  I'm  still  inter- 
ested in  all  this  explosives  detection  busi- 
ness," says  Elias.  "However,  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  run  out  of  new  ideas,  then  I 
know  it  will  be  time  to  hang  up  the  old  lab 
coat. " 

Marlene  Orton,  BJ/75,  is  a  writer  based  in  Cassel- 
man,  Ontario. 
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Board  votes  on  sports  complex 


The  university  unveiled  a  proposal  ear- 
lier this  spring  for  a  $13.5-million  plan  that 
would  see  a  massive  expansion  of  Carleton's 
athletics  facilities. 

Phase  one  of  the  plan,  valued  at  $4. 1  mil- 
lion, would  include  a  covered  multi-sport 
field  and  four-lane  jogging  track,  scheduled 
for  completion  this  fall.  Project  costs  will  be 
offset  by  community  user  fees. 


Phase  two,  valued  at  $10  million,  would 
include  a  state-of-the-art  health,  recreation  and 
fitness  complex,  and  a  new  2,400-square- 
metre  gymnasium/assembly  hall  for  athlet- 
ics events,  exhibitions  and  special  events. 
The  centre  could  be  completed  by  2004. 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  approved 
the  proposal  for  phase  one.  The  facility  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  November  2002. 


Q  Do  sports 
and  recreation 
significantly 
enhance  student 
life/spirit? 

Enter  your  vote  online  at 
www.  magazine,  carleton.  ca 

"Carleton  University's  department  of 
physical  recreation  and  athletics  takes  great 
pride  in  its  history  of  contributing  to  the 
health  and  spirit  of  the  Carleton  community, " 
says  Drew  Love,  director  of  athletics.  "Un- 
fortunately, we  are  finding  it  difficult  to  con- 
tinue this  tradition  with  the  existing  30-year- 
old  facilities.  We  really  need  to  provide  im- 
proved facilities  to  accommodate  the  future 
recreational  and  intramural  sports  needs  of 
our  community." 

Athletics  averages  more  than  2,000  users 
each  weekday,  with  Carleton  students  mak- 
ing up  more  than  70  percent  of  users.  The 
department  also  offers  a  number  of  commu- 
nity fitness  programs. 

Visit  www.carleton.ca/athletics/masterplan/ 
index.htmlto  view  the  master  plan. 


Honours  for  Carleton  Ravens 


The  Carleton  University  men's  basketball 
team  finished  the  season  with  a  20-4  record 
and  the  OUA  East  championship  title.The 
women's  basketball  team  finished  the  OUA 
campaign  in  sixth  place  with  a  respectable 
7-1 3  record.  In  February,  both  varsity  squads 
were  rewarded  for  a  hard-fought  regular 
season,  with  accolades  and  honours  atthe 
OUA  East  awards  ceremony  in  Toronto. 

Player  of  the  year 

Jafeth  Maseruka  won  the  Labelle  Trophy, 
receiving  the  most  votesforanOUAEast  All- 
Star  selection.  Maseruka  led  the  team  in 
scoring  with  31 3  points. 


Coach  of  the  year 

Dave  Smart  was  named  OUA  East  Coach  of 
the  Year.  He  led  the  Ravens  to  their  second 
straight  regular  season  championship. 

All-stars 

Jafeth  Maseruka  and  co-captain  Rob  Smart 
were  named  to  theOUA  East  First  All-Stars. 
Smart  was  right  behind  Maseruka  with  243 
points.  Josh  Poirier  was  named  to  the  2002 
OUAEast  Second  All-Starteam.  Poirier  scored 
223  in  21  league  games. 

Rookie  of  the  year 

B.J.  Charles  was  chosen  as  the  2002  OUA 
East  Rookie  of  the  Year  and  named  to  the 


2002  OUA  Rookie  team.  The  Ottawa  native 
scored  166  points  with  49  rebounds. 

TSN  award 

Charlie  Cattran,  a  fourth-year  veteran,  won 
the  2002  TSN  award  for  sportsmanship, 
dedication,  community  serviceand  hiscon- 
tribution  to  his  team's  success. 

Wo  m  en '  s  a  1 1  -  sta  r  t  ea  m 

Third-year  guard  Anne  McDonnell  was 
named  to  the  2002  OUA  East  All-Starteam. 
McDonnell  scored  170  points,  for  an  8.5 
points  per  game  average. 

Joy  Bellinger  memorial  award 

Fifth-year  forward  Megan  Robb  won  the 
OUA  East  Joy  Bellinger  memorial  award  for 
hard  workonthecourtand  in  the  classroom. 


Jafeth  Maseruka 


Dave  Smart 
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Investigating 
plagiarism 

An  investigation  launched  this  spring  into 
more  than  30  allegations  of  plagiarism  in  the 
faculty  of  engineering  and  design  has  resulted 
in  penalties  varying  from  a  zero  grade  on  the 
assignment  to  possible  expulsion. 

In  all  cases,  the  students  accused  of  cheat- 
ing took  material  from  sources  on  the  Internet 
to  write  an  assignment  in  an  ethics  course. 

Serious  offenders  could  face  a  Senate  tri- 
bunal, a  formal  hearing  where  the  university 
will  seek  suspension  or  expulsion,  says 
Donald  Russell,  associate  dean,  who  led  the 
investigation.  Punishment  will  depend  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  offences. 

"The  severity  of  the  individual  cases 
ranges  from  a  student  who  was  found  to  have 
simply  made  errors  in  appropriately  attribut- 
ing the  material  of  others,  "says  Russell,  "to 
students  who  assembled  essays  out  of  mate- 
rial from  several  sources. " 

In  2000,  approximately  100  cases  of  pla- 
giarism were  investigated  by  deans  of  un- 
dergraduate programs  at  Carleton.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  2001 ,  an  equivalent  number 
of  cases  had  already  been  reported.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  incidents 
reported  at  the  graduate  level  as  well. 

"There  is  evidence  to  support  a  claim  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  plagiarism, "  says  Stuart 
Adam,  vice-president  (academic).  "However, 
as  we  and  others  have  said  publicly,  the  abil- 
ity to  detect  plagiarism  is  also  a  good  deal 
easier  these  days.  Standard  search  engines 
such  as  google.com  can  lead  quickly  to  the 
purloined  material." 

Stuart  points  out  that  the  current  number 
of  alleged  acts  of  plagiarism  at  Carleton  in- 
volve "a  relatively  small  fraction"  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  plagiarism  is  ram- 
pant or  that  large  numbers  of  our  students 
have  been  tempted  by  the 
  Internet  to  violate  our 
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Hnatyshyn  named  chancellor 

Former  Governor  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Canada,  the  Right  Honourable 
Ramon  John  Hnatyshyn,  will  be  formally  installed  as  Carleton's  eighth  chancellor  at  the 
fall  convocation  ceremony  on  November  10,  2002. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  April  by  Allan  Lumsden, 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  chancellor  is  the  honor- 
ary head  of  the  university,  and  presides  at  convocation  and 
other  official  ceremonies.  He  is  also  an  ex-omcio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate. 

"We  are  tremendously  honoured  that  Mr.  Hnatyshyn  has 
agreed  to  take  on  this  important  role,"  says  Lumsden.  "His 
long-established  career  in  law,  political  life  and  as  governor 
general  will  bring  special  qualities  to  Carleton. " 

Hnatyshyn  is  senior  partner  with  Gowling  Lafleur  Hen- 
derson in  Ottawa,  where  he  practises  in  the  areas  of  advocacy, 
business,  international  and  trade  law. 

Carleton  president  Richard  Van  Loon  says  Hnatyshyn's  ap- 
pointment carries  on  a  proud  tradition  of  attracting  outstanding 
Canadians  dedicated  to  the  public  life  of  this  country  to  serve  as 
chancellor  at  Carleton. 

"His  distinguished  career  in  government  and  law  aligns 
with  our  focus  on  public  affairs  and  management  and  a  national  institution  with  a  dis- 
tinctly Canadian  perspective  in  our  fields  of  study,"  says  Van  Loon. 

He  also  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  outgoing  chancellor  Arthur  Kroeger,  C.C., 
who  will  end  his  tenure  this  June  after  serving  in  the  ceremonial  role  since  1993. 

"We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Kroeger  for  his  wise  counsel,  his  active  and  enthusiastic 
participation  in  the  life  of  this  institution,  and  for  his  warm  and  genuine  interest  in  each 
and  every  student  participating  in  our  convocation  ceremonies,"  he  says. 

Well  known  for  his  outstanding  career  in  the  Canadian  public  service,  Kroeger  will  be 
remembered  at  Carleton  for  his  role  in  championing  the  study  of  public  affairs  and  policy 
management.  In  1999,  he  lent  his  name  to  the  Arthur  Kroeger  College  of  Public  Affairs, 
which  was  supported  by  a  $2-million  fundraising  campaign. 

"During  the  1990s,  Carleton  underwent  an  impressive  transformation.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  associated  with  the  university  during  this  very  stimulating  period," 
says  Kroeger.  "Carleton  is  well  positioned  to  go  on  to  the  next  phase  with  confidence. " 


The  Right  Honourable 
Ramon  John  Hnatyshyn 


Hot  off  the  Grille 


The  University  Centre  became  home  to  a  full-service,  120-seat  restaurant  on  March  25,  with 
the  opening  of  Baker's  Grille. 

Built  on  the  siteof  theformer  Faculty  Club,  the  cafeteria-style  restaurant  is  open  to  everyone. 

It  is  already  a  hit  with  faculty,  staff  and  students,  according  to  Carol  Badenoch, 
marketing  manager  for  Chartwell's,  the  university's  food  service  provider. 

Baker's  Grille  offers  both  self-serve  deli  options  and  full  table  service  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Its  menu  includes  fresh-baked  bread,  hot  foods,  custom 
cooking  and  some  creative  deli  options. 

"Every  item  we're  serving  has  an  upscale  kind  of  feature  to  it,"  says  Badenoch. 

The  brightly  painted,  open-concept  restaurant  overlooks  thecampusfrom 
itsfourth  floor  location  and  can  be  booked  later  in  theday  for  receptions 
and  special  events.  The  new  restaurant,  with  a  dance  floor,  is  in  the 
process  of  getting  a  liquor  license.  >.. 


Experts  on  the  aftermath 

How  terrorism  is  shaping  Carleton's  curriculum 


By  Richard  Martin 

After  the  shock  of  the  September  11  ter- 
rorist attacks  wore  off,  after  the  disbelief,  the 
anger  and  the  sorrow,  most  people  seemed 
to  agree  on  one  thing:  everything  had 
changed. 

For  one  thing,  we  were  at  war,  with  our 
armed  forces  engaging  a  hostile  force  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Korean  conflict.  At  home, 
travellers  faced  increased  airport  security  and 
long  lines  at  border  crossings.  Extraordinary 
new  police  powers,  affecting  every  citizen, 
were  passed  by  Parliament. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean?  Exactly  how 
has  everything  changed,  and  why?  Where 
might  we  be  going  from  here? 

Carleton  faculty  experts  will  help  lead  this 
discussion  with  a  smattering  of  specialized 
law,  psychology  and  sociology  courses  be- 
ing offered  this  spring  and  summer.  Each 
course  offers  a  different  perspective  on  ter- 
rorism and  security,  but  they  all  seek  to  en- 
able understanding  and  critical  thinking. 

Chris  McNaught,  a  former  criminal  defense 
lawyer  who  currently  works  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice,  is  teaching  a  fourth-year  law 
course  called  Law,  Freedom  and  Security. 
McNaught  says  his  immediate  concern  is 
the  danger  of  over-reaction  to  the  attacks. 

"The  post-9/11  moniker  has  been  instantly 
absorbed  and  overworked  as  a  rallying  cry 
for  all  manner  of  government  initiatives,  some 
meritorious,  some  superfluous,  others  insidi- 
ous and  freedom-threatening,"  he  says. 

"What  will  be  the  fate  of 
personal  liberty  in  a  period 
injected  with  nationalistic 
fears  and  agendas?" 

McNaught  is  particularly  worried  that  the 
term  "national  security"  has  frequently  been 
"abused  as  a  shield  to  protect  democracy  from 
vague  or  exploited  evils,  and  it  is  again  much 
in  vogue  with  those  seeking  to  batten  the 
hatches  and  insulate  us  from  ourselves." 

In  the  context  of  a  recent  Environics  poll 
that  suggests  that  55  percent  of  Canadians 
think  it's  okay  to  suspend  the  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  to  counteract  terror- 


Katherine  Graham 
appointed  dean 

Carleton  president  Richard  Van  Loon  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Katherine  Graham  as 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Public  Affairs  and  Management. 
The  six-year  term  will  become  effective  April  1 ,  2003. 

Professor  Graham  is  a  renowned  researcher  in  public 
policy  and  management,  with  particular  expertise  in 
urban  government  and  Aboriginal  northern  policy  and 
development.  She  is  a  prolific  writer  and  researcher, 
with  a  strong  record  of  over70  scholarly  publications. 

Associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Katherine  Graham  Management  since  1998,  and  a  professor  of  public 
policy  and  administration,  Graham  served  as  associate 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Local  Government  at  Queen's  University  in  1 978  and 
was  director  of  the  Institute  from  1 980  to  1 983.  She  taught  as  an  adjunct 
assistant  professor  at  Queen's  before  joining  Carleton  in  1 984. 

Graham  succeeds  Allan  Maslove,  whose  appointment  as  dean  has  been 
extended  to  March  30,  2003. 


ism,  McNaught  sees  the  special  security  bills 
passed  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  as  a  threat  to 
freedom. 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  association,  job 
access,  immigration  and  fair  process  before 
the  courts  are  all  at  stake  and  easily  sacri- 
ficed for  the  greater  good  of  safety  and  secu- 
rity. What  will  be  the  fate  of  personal  lib- 
erty," he  wonders,  "in  a  period  injected  with 
nationalistic  fears  and  agendas?" 

Like  McNaught,  Christine  Gervais  will 
examine  how  a  "preoccupation  with  secu- 
rity" might  compromise  privacy  and  demo- 
cratic accountability,  increase  surveillance 
of  individuals  and  groups,  and  negatively 
affect  the  pluralism  of  our  multicultural 
society,  in  her  fourth-year  sociology  semi- 
nar, Reconsidering  Freedom  and  Security  in 
the  Americas.  Specifically,  the  course  will 
critically  examine  the  Canadian  reaction  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  through  the  anti-terror- 
ism bill,  C-36. 

The  course  will  also  focus  more  gener- 
ally on  human  rights  violations,  including 
dictatorial  rule,  corrupt  penal  systems,  po- 
lice brutality  and  discriminatory  laws. 

"The  purpose  of  addressing  risk,  secu- 
rity and  freedom  throughout  the  Americas  is 
to  demonstrate  how  these  concepts  are  vari- 
ously defined,  understood  and  lived  in  dif- 
ferent political  and  socio-economic  contexts, " 
says  Gervais,  an  expert  in  human  rights  is- 
sues who  has  worked  as  an  activist  and  re- 
searcher in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
since  1996. 

A  third  course  being  offered  this  summer 
will  examine  the  complex  social  policy  im- 
plications of  September  11.  The  course,  ti- 
tled Security  vs.  Human  Rights,  will  conduct 
an  overview  of  existing  legal  protections  for 
security  and  civil  liberties.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  impact  of  responsive  meas- 
ures on  vulnerable  communities.  The  final 
part  of  the  course  will  focus  on  the  work  and 
goals  of  advocates  for  social  change. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other 
summer  sessions,  visit  www.carleton.ca/ 
summer 

Richard  Martin,  BAHons/70,  BJ/83,  teaches  English 
at  Algonquin  College  in  Ottawa. 
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Professor  Herbert  Nesbitt,  former  chair  of  Carleton's  biology  department,  and  his  wife,  Bea  Wickett. 

Honouring  Nesbitt's  legacy 

New  facility  bears  name  of  former  dean  of  science 

Carleton's  newly  renovated  H.H.J.  Nesbitt  building  was  officially  opened  on  February  7. 
A  crowd  of  faculty,  administrators,  students  and  alumni  gathered  to  celebrate  the  new  facility 
and  to  honour  Nesbitt,  who  made  his  last  public  appearance  to  attend  the  unveiling  ceremony 
on  his  89Ih  birthday.  Nesbitt  passed  away  on  May  13,  2002. 

The  biology  building,  formerly  known  as  the  Environmental  Laboratories  Building 
Annex,  recendy  underwent  a  $8.4-million  overhaul,  and  was  renamed  in  tribute  to  Nesbitt, 
one  of  the  university's  longest-serving  faculty  members. 

A  former  chair  of  the  biology  department,  Nesbitt  joined  Carleton  in  1946  as  a  sessional 
lecturer  in  biology.  Over  the  following  half-century,  he  served  in  a  number  of  roles,  including 
director  of  science  studies,  dean  of  science,  and  clerk  of  the  senate.  He  is  perhaps  best  remem- 
bered for  his  role  as  marshal  of  convocation  from  1948  to  1997,  during  which  time  he  carried 
the  ceremonial  mace  and  led  the  academic  procession  at  more  than  100  convocations.  In 
1998,  he  was  given  the  Founder's  Award,  the  highest  non-academic  honour  at  the  university. 


Watching  the  watchers 

National  centre  on  security  and  intelligence  opens 


Already  home  to  one  of  14  centres  of  exper- 
tise supported  by  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  Security  and  Defence  Forum,  Carle- 
ton  is  taking  another  step  toward  leading 
Canadian  intelligence  and  security  studies. 

The  new  Canadian  Centre  for  Intelligence 
and  Security  Studies  (CCISS),  part  of  the 
Norman  Paterson  School  of  International 
Affairs,  opened  on  campus  this  spring,  be- 
coming the  first  centre  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

CCISS  brings  together  experts  from  the 
university,  public  policy  and  media  commu- 
nities to  research  the  different  challenges  now 
facing  the  intelligence  and  security  com- 
munity at  home  and  abroad. 


Public  safety  and  security  is  taking  on  a 
particular  urgency  since  the  September  11 
attacks  and  the  global  threat  of  terrorism. 
Director-designate  Martin  Rudner  says  the 
national  centre  will  play  an  important  role  in 
the  growing  coalition  campaign  against 
international  terrorism,  and  will  fill  a  gap 
in  Canada's  security  research. 

"Canadian  higher  education,  media,  and 
indeed  public  and  parliamentary  discourse, 
show  little  knowledge  about  intelligence 
issues,"  he  says.  "By  way  of  contrast,  intel- 
ligence studies  is  rapidly  expanding  in 
American,  Australian,  British  and  Euro- 
pean universities." 


Room 
to  grow 

Carleton  is  considering  plans  to 
build  another  new  residence  on 
campus  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands for  student  housing. 

The  university's  building  program 
committee  approved  a  preliminary 
design  in  January  for  a  six-storey 
residence  that  would  be  opened 
to  students  in  September  2003. 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  decide 
in  June  whether  to  go  ahead  with 
the  construction,  after  looking  at 
funding  and  considering  the  latest 
enrolment  projections. 

The  building  would  house 400  stu- 
dents in  two-  and  four-bedroom 
suites  with  washrooms  and  kitch- 
enettes. Each  floor  would  include 
study  spacesand  a  common  lounge. 

Theapproved  design  draws  on  both 
Renfrew  House  and  Lanark  House, 
and  construction  would  include  a 
courtyard  between  the  new  build- 
ing and  Renfrew  House. 

If  the  plan  is  approved,  construction 
will  begin  this  summer. 


CCISS  will  be  the  first  research  centre  in 
Canada  specifically  dedicated  to  intelligence 
studies. 

Rudner  says  Carleton's  Ottawa  location 
helped  to  make  it  the  perfect  university  for  a 
security  and  intelligence  research  centre. 

"As  the  national  capital,  Ottawa  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  entire  security  and  intel- 
ligence community,"  he  says. 
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New  grads  introduced  to 
alumni  life  at  Gradfest  2002 

By  Anita  Dolman 

The  alumni  association  welcomed  its  newest  alumni  recruits  and  encouraged  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  perks  of  becoming  Carleton  graduates  at  Gradfest  2002,  March  20  and  21. 


The  annual  event  drew  nearly 
300  prospective  graduates  who 
turned  out  for  food,  information 
and  prizes. 

"It's  an  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  graduating  class  and 
to  introduce  them  to  the  alumni 
association,"  says  Dean  Mell- 
way,  acting  alumni  director,  de- 
velopment and  alumni  services. 
"Many  students  aren't  aware 
ahead  of  time  about  the  services 
that  will  be  available  to  them  as 
alumni  members." 


Undergraduate  student  of  the  year  Kim  Lehrer,  and  grad 
ate  students  of  the  year  Carrie  Vandewint  and  Edward  Gil 


The  event  introduces  graduating  students  to  services  offered  by  the  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association's  affiliate  partners  such  as  group  rates  on  life  and  automobile  insurance, 
on-campus  discounts  on  athletics  members  and  library  borrowing  fees,  access  to  Carleton 
University  Magazine,  and  the  Carleton  Cafe  Web  site,  plus  a  host  of  programs  such  as 
mentoring  and  outreach.  "They  were  really  surprised  by  some  of  the  services  and  they  were 
thrilled  with  the  Cafe,"  says  Mellway.  "We're  trying  to  encourage  them  to  access  the  Web  site 
and  the  online  magazine  to  stay  in  touch  with  us." 

Gradfest  was  rounded  out  with  an  awards  ceremony  honouring  Carleton's  2002  students 
of  the  year. 

This  year's  undergraduate  student  of  the  year  was  fourth-year  economics  student  Kim 
Lehrer.  Two  graduate  students  from  the  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs 
(NPSI  A) ,  Carrie  Vandewint  and  Edward  Gillis,  shared  the  graduate  student  of  the  year  award. 

Lehrer,  who  works  at  the  library,  was  praised  not  only  for  her  achievements  as  a  top 
student,  but  for  her  volunteer  work  with  the  foot  patrol  and  Carleton's  Amnesty  International 
group.  Vandewint  and  Gillis  were  recognized  for  their  role  in  organizing  the  recent  highly 
successful  NPSIA  Soiree  and  fundraiser. 
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Varsity  Hall  of  Fame 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


The  Hall  of  Fame  Committee  is  currently  seeking  nominations  for  its 
Varsity  Athletics  Hall  of  Fame  to  recognize  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  athletes  and  "builders"  to  Carleton's  interuniversity  sports  program. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.carleton.ca/athletics  to  access  an 
online  nomination  form. 

Nominations  will  close  September  1,  2002. 

The  inductees  will  be  honoured  at  the  4th  Carleton 
University  Varsity  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  in  February  2003. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Paul  Armstrong, 
at  (613)  520-4482  or  paul_armstrong@carleton.ca 


Putting  the 
Net  back  in 
networking 

Carleton's  32  alumni  branches,  chap- 
ters and  affiliates  worldwide  are  using 
the  Internet  to  stay  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  their  university. 

Now  alumni  in  Canada's  major  cities, 
the  U.S.  and  overseas  can  connect  with 
Carleton  using  a  new  electronic  news 
forum  on  the  Web.  With  just  the  click  of 
a  mouse,  grads  can  access  the  latest 
news  in  their  region,  announcements, 
event  listings,  online  registration,  email 
membership  lists  and  more  by  logging 
into  the  award-winning  Carleton  Uni- 
versity Magazine  Online. 

The  launch  of  the  Branch  and  Chapter 
News  Forum  coincides  with  Carleton's 
60th  anniversary.  The  timing  means 
Carleton  can  use  the  Web  tool  to  pro- 
mote a  truly  international  celebration. 

"Carleton's  birthday  is  a  great  excuse 
foralumnito  reconnect  with  Carleton," 
says  Gerard  Buss,  alumni  association 
president.  "Alumni  can  now  go  online  to 
get  up-to-date  bulletins  on  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations  being  planned  in  their 
area." 

The  challenge  is  for  every  branch  and 
chapterto  host  an  event  between  Octo- 
ber 1  to  November  30 — a  60-day  social 
spree  to  fetethe60th  featuring  parties, 
receptions,  sporting  events,  and  more. 


Vancouver  alumni  share  a  moment  with 
Cindy  Boucher,  vice-president  (advance- 
ment), right,  at  the  60th  anniversary  recep- 
tion held  in  April  at  the  Terminal  City  Club. 

Access  the  Branch  and  Chapter  News 
Forumat  www.magazine.carleton.ca 
and  find  out  what  activities  your 
branch  or  chapter  is  planning  for 
2002! 
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PAT  O'BRIEN 

MEMORIAL 

SCHOLARSHIP 


This  award  was  initiated  by 
the  Carleton  University  Ravens 
Basketball  Alumni  Association 
(CURBAA)  and  established  by 
funds  donated  in  honour  of  the 
late  Pat  O'Brien,  a  former  player, 
alumnus  and  coach. 


In  honour  of  Pat  O'Brien,  the 
University  will  match  dollar  for 
dollar  the  first  $25,000  donated 
to  the  Pat  O'Brien  Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Elizabeth  DiSabato 
Program  Officer 

Development  and  Alumni  Services 

Tel:  (613)  520-2600  ext.  8977 

Email:  elizabeth_disabato@carleton.ca 


Chapter  granted  status 


Support  the  Pat  O'Brien 
Memorial  Scholarship  online 
at  the  Express  Counter  at 
www.carleton.ca/alumni/ 


Pat  O'Brien,  ba/66,  dpa/9o 

Sept.  8,  1944 -Sept.  9,  2001 


Player, 
Coach  & 
Friend 


I 


Carleton's  Management  Development 
Program  for  Women,  (MDPW)  is  marking 
its  10"'  anniversary  by  announcing  it  has  been 
granted  status  as  an  official  alumni  chapter. 

At  its  teleconference  in  January,  the  na- 
tional executive  of  the  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association  agreed  to  create  the  new 
alumni  chapter,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
official  chapters  to  19.  The  Ottawa-based 
alumni  chapters  represent  an  academic  disci- 
pline or  varsity  sports  team  and  have  mem- 
bership worldwide. 

"To  be  recognized  as  a  sanctioned  chapter 
of  Carleton's  alumni  association  validates  our 
commitment  to  Carleton,  our  shared  experi- 
ence and  comradeship,"  says  alumnus 
Marilyn  Lindsay,  MDPW/97.  "Many  women 
go  on  to  register  in  degree  programs,  they 
support  Carleton  through  donations,  and  are 
Carleton  ambassadors  in  their  work-places 
and  communities." 

More  than  300  women  have  completed 
the  unique  10-month  certificate  program  of- 
fered through  the  Centre  for  Research  and 
Education  on  Women  and  Work  (CREWW) 
since  1992.  The  courses  are  taught  by  fac- 


ulty from  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  and 
are  designed  for  women  in  various  levels  of 
management  positions  who  wish  to  develop 
practical  leadership  skills.  The  program  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  women  to  ad- 
dress the  unique  issues  they  face  as  manag- 
ers in  the  workplace. 

Professor  Lorraine  Dyke,  director, 
CREWW,  who  founded  the  MDPW  program, 
says,  "These  women  have  forged  strong 
bonds  with  their  colleagues  and  are  a  highly 
motivated  group  of  students  who  become 
deeply  committed  to  Carleton  University 
through  their  experiences  in  the  program." 

Alumni  are  invited  to  attend  a  special 
convocation  ceremony  on  June  8,  2002,  at 
2  p.m.  in  Bell  Theatre  in  the  Minto  Centre  to 
mark  the  10"'  anniversary  milestone.  Claire 
Morris,  Deputy  Minister  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address.  CREWW  is  hosting  an 
MDPW  alumnae  luncheon  and  reunion  at 
11:30  a.m.  prior  to  the  ceremony. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (613) 
520-2650  or  visit  www.business.caTleton.ca/ 
professional _programs/mdpw.  html 


Friend  and  mentor  honoured 

Carleton  bestows  first  posthumous  Founder's  Award 

Carleton  will  honour  PatrickO'Brien,  posthumously,  with  the  2002  Founder's  Award.  The 
university's  highest  non-academic  award  will  be  presented  to  O'Brien's  wife,  Ann,  during 
spring  convocation,  June  1 3  to  1 5. 

For  more  than  35  years,  O'Brien  was  a  loyal  graduate  and  employee  of  Carleton  whose 
contributionstohisalma  mater  influenced  all  around  him.  Hisgenerousand  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  university  inspired  all  who  knewhim.Hedied  suddenlyonSeptember9,2001, 
just  a  day  after  his  57th  birthday. 

"He  made  the  lives  of  countless  members  of  the  Carleton  community  better  by  being  a  part 
of  it,"  says  award  nominator  Cathy  Pearen,  deputy  clerk  of  Senate  at  Carleton. 

From  1 964  to  1 967,  O'Brien  achieved  athletic  glory  as  a  Ravens  basketball  player  and  team 
captain.  He  later  earned  a  67  percent  winning  record  as  head  coach  of  the  men's  basketball 
team  between  1 976  and  1 981 . 

O'Brien  also  served  Carleton  as  a  respected  administrator.  He  held  several  senior  positions 
and  was  appointed  university  secretary  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  2000. 
O'Brien  is  well  remembered  for  his  adept  coordination  of  the  university's  convocation 
ceremonies  and  as  project  manager  of  Carleton's  University  Day  for  high  school  students. 

"He  was  known  for  his  honesty,  loyalty,  community  service  and  dedication,"  says  Pearen. 

O'Brien  continued  togivetohisalma  mater  by  volunteering  his  timetotheCarleton  University 
Ravens  Basketball  Alumni  Association.  He  was  inducted  into  Carleton'sVarsity  Athletics  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1997. 

The  Founder's  Award  is  given  annually,  when  merited,  to  an  individual  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  university. 
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~y  Raven  basketball 
player,  1 964  to 
1966  and  team 
captain,  1965 

V  Raven  basket- 
ball head  coach, 
1976  to  1981 


1*  Founding  member  and 
past  president  of  CURBAA 

v  Tournament  director  of  the  House- 
Laughton  Hoops  Classic  since  its 
inception  in  1990 

v  Member  of  Carleton  University  Varsity 
Athletics  Hall  of  Fame 

>  Long  term  employee  of  Carleton 
University,  1 973  to 
2001 ,  most  recently 
as  university 
secretary  and 
secretary  of 
the  Board  of 
Governors 
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A  it  i  n  I 


alumni  allegiance 


When  a  handful  of  gradsgottogether  in  1949  to  form  CarletonCollege'sfirstalumni  association, 
the  0ttaway<WAna/covered  the  historic  event  with  a  news  story  and  photo  on  the  city  section's 
frontpage. 

Thefledgling  association  was  governed  by  an  elected  national  executive  including  founding 
president  Louella  Barrigar,  vice-president  Bill  Dunning  and  secretary-treasurer  Guy  de 
Merlis.  Membership  at  the  time  was  less  than  1 50  alumni. 

Much  of  theassociation's  early  energies  focused  on  building  an  administrative  structure,  creating  an 
alumni  newsletter,  organizing  f  undraising  and  social  activities,  and  forming  newalumni  branches  in  Ottawa, 
Toronto  and  Montreal  —  all  to  "promote  the  welfare  of  Carleton  College,  its  students  and  its  graduates." 

These  pioneering  efforts  have  evolved  over  six  decades  into  a  time-honoured  tradition  of  alumni  allegiance  to  the  university. 
JaneGilbert,  BJ/80,  alumni  association  vice-president,  reflectson  the  roles  these  influential  volunteers  continue  to  play  as  lifelong 
advocates  for  their  alma  mater. 


By  Jane  Gilbert 

For  most  of  us,  the  years  spent  at  Carleton 
were  oh-so-brief.  Three,  maybe  four  years, 
on  average.  But,  in  reality,  the  attachment  to 
Carleton  lasts  a  lifetime.  That's  because  the 
day  you  leave  with  your  degree,  you  enter 
an  exclusive  club  —  the  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association.  And,  for  many  people, 
this  connection  only  grows  stronger  as  the 
years  pass. 

Today's  association  is  steered  by  an  ex- 
ecutive council,  a  handful  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers who  ensure  the  association  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  its  87,000  members  and  pro- 
viding value-added  service  to  the  university. 

The  alumni  association  actually  began  in 
an  informal  way  more  than  50  years  ago. 


Alumni  association  volunteers  at  the  annual  presidents'  recognition 
reception  in  2001.  From  left  are:  Micheline  McKay,  vice-president, 
branches;  Joe  Belfontaine,  chair,  homecoming;  Jason  Daley,  presi- 
dent, commerce  chapter;  Jim  Watson,  former  president,  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association  (CUAA);  Cindy  Boucher,  vice-presi- 
dent (advancement);  Giuliano  Tolusso,  member,  editorial  advisory 
committee;  Jennifer  Higgins-lngham,  past-president,  CUAA;  Gerard 
Buss,  CUAA  president;  and  Jane  Gilbert,  vice-president,  chapters. 


Early  pioneers  included  Bill  Milks,  BA/49, 
Bob  Nuth,  BCom/49,  and  Keith  Dowd,  BSc/ 
50.  By  the  late  1970s,  a  group  of  Carleton 
"legends",  such  as  Clay  Beattie,  BA/51,  Lou 
Reeves,  MA/74,  Drew  Love,  BA/78,  MA/84, 
MBA/85,  and  Jim  Watson,  BA/83,  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  network  you  see  today. 

Lost  alumni  were  found,  branches  were 
established  across  the  country,  and,  eventu- 
ally, around  the  world.  Special  interest  chap- 
ters took  shape,  and  with  a  focus  on  "friend- 
raising",  the  association  grew. 

Through  the  late  '80s  and  '90s,  council 
presidents,  including  Don  Climo,  BA/51, 
BCom/52,  Peter  Pivko,  BArch/78,  Gail 
Larose,  BAHons/69,  MA/70,  Michael 
Makin,  BJ/86,  and  Jennifer  Higgins-lngham, 
BA/89,  BAHons/92, 
-S  worked  to  ensure  alum- 
°-  ni  had  a  voice  and  a  role 
|  to  play  in  all  university 
2  affairs,  including  the 
"i.  senate  and  the  board  of 
governors. 

Now,  as  Carleton 
marks  its  60"'  anniver- 
sary, Gerard  Buss,  BA/ 
73 ,  a  volunteer  for  the 
past  15  years,  is  lead- 
ing the  alumni  associa- 
tion as  president. 

"I  believe  our  asso- 
ciation's major  role  is  to 
keep  our  members  in 
touch  with  Carleton," 
says  Buss.  "We  do  this 
through  our  magazine, 
Web  site,  affinity  pro- 


grams, award  programs  and  events.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  vehicles  attests  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  managing  to  keep  connected." 

Like  most  of  us,  Buss  was  coaxed  into 
volunteer  work  by  a  friend.  Impressed  by 
the  volunteers  and  staff  he  met,  Buss  felt  a 
commitment  to  help  make  the  university  a 
better  place.  Members  of  the  current  execu- 
tive council  come  from  a  variety  of  graduat- 
ing years  and  disciplines,  but  we  all  share 
that  commitment. 

"By  giving  back,  I  could  say  thank  you  to 
Carleton  for  providing  me  with  an  excellent 
academic  curriculum  and  introducing  me  to 
many  individuals  who  have  had  an  impact 
on  my  life,"  says  past-president  Jennifer 
Higgins-lngham. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  executive  coun- 
cil has  promoted  the  launch  and  growth  of  the 
award-winning  online  community,  the  Carle- 
ton Cafe.  There  has  also  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  affinity  services  for  alumni.  From 
insurance  to  financial  services,  travel  and  re- 
tail outlets,  there  are  great  deals  offered  that, 
in  turn,  pay  dividends  to  the  association.  The 
growth  in  that  revenue  has  allowed  the  coun- 
cil to  initiate  projects  such  as  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  Alumni  Park  and  recent  renovations 
to  Baker  Lounge  in  the  University  Centre. 

Through  the  work  of  the  association  and 
the  executive  council,  alumni  are  coaching 
student  hockey  teams,  fundraising,  men- 
toring, and  providing  solid  leadership  and 
guidance  to  the  university  community. 


Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  is  commissioning  producer/co- 
host  with  @discovery.ca,  the  Discovery  Channel's 
award-winning  daily  science  magazine  program. 
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Dollars  and  sense 

Carleton's  new  chief  fundraiser  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 


By  Nancy  Lewis 

Serge  Arpin  has  a  knack  for  bringing  a 
common  sense  approach  to  university 
fundraising.  Arpin's  appointment  in  March 
as  Carleton's  chief  development  officer  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  university's  highly  suc- 
cessful five-year  Capital  Campaign,  which 
raised  more  than  $118  million. 

But,  for  Arpin,  the  core  focus  of  Carleton's 
development  agenda  should  be  people,  not 
numbers. 

"I  have  a  strong  commitment  to  strength- 
ening our  relationships  with  alumni,  donors, 
friends  and  stakeholders  to  secure  the  re- 
sources we  need  to  sustain  the  university's 
future  ability  to  compete  and  better  serve  its 
students,"  says  Arpin,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent, development  and  alumni.  "This  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  development  challenges 
in  Canada,  given  Carleton's  tremendous 
growth  in  the  recent  past  and  exciting  growth 
potential." 

In  his  new  role,  Arpin  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  targeted 
fundraising  campaigns  that  support  the  uni- 
versity's vision  and  strategic  goals.  He  also 
represents  the  interests  of  Carleton's  80,000 
plus  alumni,  who  live  in  more  than  100  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Arpin  brings  a  diverse  mix  of  fundraising, 
post-secondary,  private  sector,  community 
and  volunteer  experience  to  the  portfolio.  As 
senior  associate  and  campaign  director  for 
Ketchum  Canada,  the  country's  largest  pri- 
vate-sector fundraising  consulting  firm,  he 
directed  successful  campaigns  and  fundrais- 
ing planning  studies  in  the  health  and  educa- 
tion sectors.  He  previously  served  as  found- 
ing executive  director  of  Cite  Collegiale's 
Foundation,  managing  all  aspects  of  public 
affairs,  communications  and  marketing,  me- 
dia relations  and  fundraising.  He  also  directed 
communications  and  community  outreach 
programs  at  Queens'  Park  in  Toronto. 

But  Arpin's  history  of  volunteer  work 
with  youth  is  what  has  most  shaped  his  no- 
tion of  what  fundraising  is  all  about.  Born 
and  raised  in  eastern  Ontario,  Arpin  spent 
much  of  his  youth  working  as  a  counsellor 
at  Christie  Lake  Camp,  a  summer  camp  near 
Ottawa  for  disadvantaged  boys. 
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"Volunteering  taught  me  to  care  about 
people  and  to  realize  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  difference,"  says  Arpin.  "I  see  that  in 
the  donors  that  I  interact  with.  Each  of  our 
donors  has  the  ability  to  use  their  gift  to 
change  someone's  life.  It  is  these  acts  of  self- 
lessness that  advance  Carleton  University's 
progress  and  will  make  a  long-term  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  students. " 

Student  aid,  particularly  scholarships,  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  main  fundraising 
priorities  for  the  next  three  to  five  years,  says 
Arpin. 

"Post-secondary  education  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  opportunity.  It's  the  greatest  way  for 
someone  to  get  ahead  in  life, "  says  Arpin.  "We 
can  be  the  conduit  between  donors  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  and  the  young  adults 
who  deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  their  aca- 
demic excellence  and  who  need  our  support. " 

Under  Arpin's  leadership,  donors  and 
alumni  can  expect  more  individualized  atten- 
tion and  accountability. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  charities  out  there  com- 
peting for  the  philanthropic  dollar, "  he  says. 
"Over  45,000  donors  have  contributed  to  the 
university's  exceptionally  successful  Capital 
Campaign.  Our  team  is  committed  to  inform- 
ing each  and  every  donor  and  alumnus  of  the 
difference  their  involvement  makes  in  the  uni- 
versity's success  and  growth.  We  want  to  make 
a  more  compelling  case  for  Carleton  as  a  place 
that's  worthy  of  our  donors'  support." 

Arpin  is  also  putting  additonal  resources 
into  communications  and  marketing. 


Serge  Arpin 


"This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
development  challenges  in  Canada, 
given  Carleton's  tremendous 
growth  in  the  recent  past  and 
exciting  growth  potential." 


"I'm  committed  to  helping  our  alumni 
network,  stay  informed  and  in  touch,"  he 
says.  "We  need  to  do  a  lot  more  to  bring  our 
alumni  to  our  award-winning  Web  site  and 
to  encourage  them  to  use  our  interactive  tools 
to  stay  in  touch  with  Carleton.  Carleton  grads 
have  so  much  to  contribute  and  so  much  to 
gain  from  an  ongoing  relationship  with  their 
alma  mater." 


Library  Circle  of  Friends 


Carlos  Gomes  Da  Silva, 
Cultural  Attache,  Embassy 
of  Portugal,  and  Fatima 
DaRosa  at  a  gala  reception 
held  May  9,  2002,  to  honour 
the  generosity  of  donors 
to  the  Maxwell  MacOdrum 
Library.  The  evening  was 
hosted  by  the  library  and  the 
Circle  of  Friends,  an  active 
volunteer  group  committed 
to  supporting  the  university 
in  its  provision  of  library 
resources. 
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Carol  Fleck,  centre,  surrounded  by  undergraduate  scholarship  recipients  at  the  university's 
annual  student  scholarship  awards  reception  and  dinner  held  this  spring. 

Students,  staff  bid  fond 
farewell  to  campus  mom 


Carol  Fleck  joined  Carleton  as  a  part-time 
receptionist/office  clerk  in  the  mid-1970s.  A 
stay-at-home  mom  with  school-age  kids,  she 
was  bored  and  looking  for  a  new  challenge. 

Ironically,  Fleck's  maternal  instincts  end- 
ed up  playing  a  huge  role  in  her  successful 
27-year  career  in  the  university's  student 
awards  office.  Over  the  years,  Fleck  has  pro- 
vided advice,  encouragement  and  a  listen- 
ing ear  to  tens  of  thousands  of  students. 

Danny  Floh  Back  was  one  of  hundreds 
of  students,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff  who 
turned  out  on  April  30  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
beloved  "campus  mom"  on  the  eve  of  her 
retirement  as  director  of  awards. 

"Carol  Fleck  was  the  first  name  that  I  as- 
sociated with  good  things  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity," says  Floh  Back,  a  fourth-year  jour- 
nalism student  studying  on  a  chancellor's 
scholarship.  "She  never  hesitated  to  help  me 
when  I  needed  it.  I  have  always  gone  to  her 
first  for  anything.  She's  been  kind  of  like  a 
motherly  figure  to  me. " 

In  fact,  early  in  his  second  year,  Floh  Back 
says  he  wanted  to  have  a  quick  chat  with 
Fleck,  so  he  stopped  by  the  awards  office. 
Seeing  the  long  line-up  outside  the  door,  he 
bypassed  the  crowd,  walked  up  to  the  recep- 
tion desk  and  said,  "I  need  to  see  Carol  Fleck. 
It's  really  important. "  When  the  desk  clerk 
told  him  he'd  have  to  wait  in  line,  he  thought 
quickly  and  declared,  "But  I'm  her  son!"  He 
got  the  meeting,  and  the  nickname  stuck. 

"I  get  some  really  touching  calls,  letters 
and  visits  from  students  and  alumni,"  says 


Fleck.  "That's  what  makes  the  job  so  won- 
derful. It's  allowed  me  to  deal  with  students 
who  are  at  a  turning  point  in  their  lives.  I  felt 
like  a  friend  to  them  all. " 

"Carol  cares  about  each  and  every  stu- 
dent she  has  come  into  contact  with,"  says 
Fleck's  supervisor,  Susan  Gottheil,  associate 
vice-president,  enrolment.  "She  is  loved  by 
the  many  students  she  has  helped  over  the 
years  —  those  who  have  come  in  for  emer- 
gency loans  feeling  they  won't  be  able  to 
scrape  by;  those  needing  on-campus  employ- 
ment through  the  work-study  program;  those 
needing  help  with  financial  planning  and 
budgeting  and  bursaries  to  help  them  meet 
their  educational  costs. " 

Fleck  admits  she's  already  shed  a  few  tears 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  Carleton.  But  de- 
spite her  mixed  emotions,  she  says  she  looks 
forward  to  travelling,  gardening,  taking  golf 
lessons,  volunteering,  spending  time  at  her 
cottage  and  enjoying  her  six  grandchildren. 

"I  love  my  job.  I  feel  that  I've  been  very 
fortunate,"  she  says,  "But  I'm  very  happy  to 
see  what  the  future  is  going  to  hold." 

Doug  Huckvale,  BA/96,  formerly  acting 
director  of  undergraduate  recruitment  at 
Carleton,  has  been  appointed  director  of  stu- 
dent awards,  effective  April  1, 2002. 

Donations  in  Carol's  honour  can  be 
made  to  the  Carol  Fleck  Scholarship  Fund, 
c/o  Elizabeth  DiSabato,  Carleton  University, 
Development  and  Alumni  Services, 
510  Robertson  Hall,  1125  Colonel  By  Drive, 
Ottawa,  ON  K1 S  5B6. 


Awards  for 
Public  Affairs 

The  Arthur  Kroeger  College  Awards 
for  Public  Affairs  recognize  excellence 
in  several  of  the  areas  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  vibrancy  of 
Canadian  democracy  and  our  society 
as  a  whole.  Each  award  is  supported 
by  a  partnering  organization  in  the 
private,  public  or  non-profit  sector  that 
shares  Carleton  University's 
enthusiasm  for 
recognizing  integrity, 
innovation,  excel- 
lence and  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of 
public  affairs. 

Nominations  are 
now  being  accepted 
for  the  2003  awards. 

Congratulations  to  our 

2002  award  recipients 

Ethicsin  PubltcAffairs 

Dr.  Margaret  Somerville 

Public  Discourse 
Canadian  Council  for 
International  Co-operation 

Policy  Leadership 
Canadian  Centre  for 
Philanthropy 

Citizenship  and  Community  Affairs 
National  Youth  In  Care  Network 

Management 

ZENON  Environmental  Inc. 


The  deadline  for  nominations 
for  the  2003  awards  is 
October  15, 2002. 


For  more 
information,  visit 
carleton.ca/akcollege 
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On  compassionate 
grounds 


By  Giuliano  Tolusso 

The  greatest  danger  Stephen  Gwynne- 
Vaughan,  MA/99,  country  coordinator  for 
CARE  International  in  Albania,  says  he 
faces  is  the  daily  drive  to  work. 

"No  one  follows  the  traffic  laws  here,"  he 
notes,  only  half  joking.  Gwynne-Vaughan 
points  out  that  10  years  ago  statistics  showed 
the  greatest  cause  of  death  and  injury  to  over- 
seas aid  workers  was  traffic  accidents. 

A  more  recent  and  chilling  study  on  hu- 
manitarian aid  workers,  however,  shows  it's 
now  shootings. 

Gwynne-Vaughan,  39,  and  his  wife, 
Darlene,  a  journalist  he  met  while  working 
in  Brazil,  have  lived  in  Tirana,  Albania's  capi- 
tal, since  October  2000.  They  expect  to  stay 
in  the  Balkan  country  until  his  current  project 
is  completed  in  August,  unless  CARE  needs 
more  urgent  support  for  relief  operations 
somewhere  else  before  then. 

Gwynne-Vaughan  says  he  doesn't  regret 
giving  up  his  "comfortable  yuppie  lifestyle" 
in  Ottawa  —  a  house,  a  car  and  weekends  at 
the  cottage  —  to  pursue  an  aid  career.  During 
the  past  19  years,  he's  helped  with  disaster 
relief  efforts  for  various  aid  agencies  in  East 
Timor,  Angola,  Brazil,  Mozambique  and  Li- 
beria. 

"My  friends  and  family  think  I  am  crazy 
to  live  in  a  war  zone  in  a  house  that  doesn't 
even  have  running  water,"  he  says.  "I  guess 
that  I  kind  of  like  the  adventure." 

But  even  more  important,  he  adds,  "When- 
ever I  visit  a  feeding  centre  run  by  CARE,  or 
a  clinic  we  helped  rebuild,  or  a  hospital  where 
we  installed  an  electrical  generator  for  the 
surgery,  I  get  to  see  first  hand  how  my  work 
really  does  make  a  difference.  It's  amazing  to 
see  —  we  feed  a  malnourished  child  for  a 
month,  and  he's  back  smiling  and  playing 
like  a  healthy  kid." 

CARE  International  began  providing  emer- 
gency assistance  in  Albania  in  1999  to  help 
the  country  rebuild  "civil  society"  in  the  af- 
termath of  decades  of  ethnic  conflict.  The 
agency  provides  humanitarian  relief  in  the 
form  of  food,  medicine  and  essential  house- 
hold items.  In  the  post-Kosovar  crisis  period 


it  managed  refugee  camps  and  transit  cen- 
tres, and  it  has  now  turned  its  focus  to  school 
rehabilitation,  clean  drinking  water,  teacher 
training,  summer  camps  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, disaster  preparedness  training,  and 
mines  awareness. 

Although  he  acknowledges  the  chronic 
poverty  in  the  country  —  some  20  percent  of 
Albanians  live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a  day 
—  Gywnne-Vaughan  says  there  isn't  the  des- 
titution and  starvation  that  he's  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

"There  are  no  easy  answers  to  turning 
the  country  around,"  he  says.  "People  be- 
lieved the  end  of  communist  rule  would  be  a 
fast  track  to  riches  and  democracy.  Albani- 
ans were  frustrated  when  the  new  govern- 


Stephen  Gwynne-Vaughn  with  a  street  child  scavenging 
in  an  urban  demolition  site  in  Albania. 


"It's  hard  to  show  immediate  results  and 
sustainable  impact  from  six-month  or  one- 
year  aid  projects.  Real  change  takes  longer 
to  achieve,"  he  says. 

In  1981 ,  the  Vancouver  native  was  a  high 
school  dropout  working  in  an  Ottawa  valve 
factory.  His  girlfriend  at  the  time  told  him 
about  Canada  World  Youth,  a  national,  non- 
governmental organization  that  provides 
young  people  from  Canada  and  around  the 
world  with  the  opportunity  to  travel,  live  and 
work  in  different  communities. 

He  quit  the  factory  job  and  ended  up  work- 
ing in  a  small  town  in  the  West  African  na- 
tion of  Mali.  After  that  experience,  he  says, 
he  knew  international  travel  and  work  were 
the  perfect  career  combination. 

Gwynne-Vaughan  started  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Carleton, 
but  finished  it  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  returned  to  Carleton, 
however,  to  earn  his  MA  in  geog- 
raphy in  1999. 

"After  spending  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  field,  I  decided  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  go  back 
to  school  to  try  to  get  some  an- 
swers to  questions  that  my  over- 
seas experiences  had  raised," 
he  says.  "For  example,  what  are 
the  reasons  refugees  leave  their 
homeland,  and  why  do  they 
choose  to  resettle  where  they  do? " 

Gwynne-Vaughan  says  he 
found  lots  of  answers  at  Carleton, 
enough  to  fill  400  pages  for  the 
first  draft  of  a  thesis  on  Somali 
refugees  who  migrated  and  settled 
in  Ottawa.  But,  after  a  couple  of 
years  of  studying,  he  was  happy 
to  get  back  to  work  in  the  field. 


ment  policies  meant  fewer  jobs  and  lower  in- 
comes, and  they  used  new  political  freedoms 
to  vent  their  anger  against  the  state  in  riots 
that  damaged  almost  every  government  build- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  the  people  were  trying  to 
hasten  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  life  by 
destroying  reminders  of  communism." 

The  amount  of  time  organizations  like 
CARE  need  to  reach  their  development  goals 
is  often  at  odds  with  the  shorter-term  priori- 
ties of  governments  and  private  donors, 
Gwynne-Vaughn  adds. 


Gwynne-Vaughan  hopes  to  continue  hu- 
manitarian aid  work  overseas  for  another 
decade  or  so,  and  then  perhaps  finish  his 
career  as  an  aid  policy-maker  or  advisor. 

"When  I  finally  retire,  I  want  to  go  back  to 
university  and  take  the  time  to  read  up  on 
things  like  the  geology  and  history  of  all  the 
places  I've  been,"  he  says. 


Giuliano  Tolusso,  BJ/83,  is  a  senior  communications 
advisor  with  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada  in 
Ottawa. 
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CLASS  ACTS 


 1960s 

'64 

Lome  Greenwood,  BPA/64,  has  been  inducted 
into  America's  Old-Time  Country  Music  Hall  of 
Fame  in  honour  of  his  contributions  to  old-time 
country  music.  Proficient  in  piano,  rhythm  gui- 
tar, harmonica,  harp  and  banjo,  Lome  performs 
in  music  festivals  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  each  summer  performs  in  The  Sen- 
iors Jubilee  at  Roy  Thomson  Hall  in  Toronto. 
He  resides  near  Markdale,  Ontario. 

'69 

Linda  Hughes-Bond,  BAHons/69,  received  a 
PhD  in  education  from  the  University  of  Ottawa 
in  October  2001.  Linda  and  her  husband,  Jim 
Bond,  BSSC/66,  continue  to  live  and  work  in 
Perth,  Ontario,  where  Jim  has  a  law  practice. 

 1970s 

'71 

Henry  S.C.  Chan,  BAHons/71 ,  is  practising  law 
in  Kuching  Sarawak,  Malaysia.  He  is  married 
with  two  children,  Stephanie,  24,  a  pharma- 
cist, and  lan,  21,  who  is  in  his  final  year  at  the 
University  of  Wollongong  in  Australia.  Henry 
would  love  to  hear  from  old  friends,  particu- 
larly those  who  shared  in  the  first  experimen- 
tal co-ed  on-campus  accommodations. 


'72 

Gail  Helgason,  BJ/72,  recently  published  her 
first  novel,  Swimming  into  Darkness  (Coteau 
Books).  Her  first  book  of  fiction,  Fracture  Pat- 
terns, was  shortlisted  for  the  Writers  Guild  of 
Alberta  First  Book  Award  and  the  City  of 
Edmonton  Book  Award.  A  former  Leader-Post, 
Canadian  Press  and  Edmonton  Journal  reporter, 
Gail  combines  her  career  as  an  author  with 
work  as  a  freelance  journalist  with  Context 
Communications  Inc.  in  Edmonton,  where  she 
has  lived  since  1974. 

'74 

Norah-Jean  Perkin,  BJ/74,  has  just  published 
her  latest  romance  novel  titled  Night  Secrets 
(Dorchester  Publishing).  Norah-Jean  has  been 
writing  romances  for  several  years.  A  former 


newspaper  reporter  and  magazine  editor,  she 
lives  in  Southwestern  Ontario  with  her  husband, 
Richard,  three  children,  a  dog  and  a  rabbit. 

'78 

Claire  Harrison,  BA/78,  MA/01,  has  recently 

co-authored  a  book  titled  Developing  Online 
Content:  The  Principles  of  Writing  and  Editing 
for  the  Web  with  Irene  Hammerich,  an  instruc- 
tor in  Algonquin  College's  new  media  program. 
They  teamed  up  to  provide  a  complete  blue- 
print and  a  set  of  best  practices  for  writing, 
editing,  organizing  and  delivering  effective  Web 
content.  The  book,  along  with  a  separate  intro- 
duction, was  accepted  as  the  first  non-academic 
MA  thesis  by  Carleton's  applied  language  stud- 
ies department.  Claire  lives  in  Ottawa.  Visit 
her  Web  site  at:  www.candocareersolutions.com. 


'76 

Andrew  S.  Herbst,  BEng/76,  recently  became  the  alliance  man- 
ager for  Excel,  a  facilities  engineering  alliance  between  Petro- 
Canada  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Colt  Engineering  in  Calgary,  where  he 
resides.  In  October  2001,  Andrew  celebrated  a  25,h  anniversary 
reunion  with  friends  from  the  civil  engineering  class  of  1976. 

Silver  reunion  —  from  left  to  right:  Drew  Allan,  Andrew  Herbst, 
Mike  Pleiter  and  Harley  Kempthorne  at  the  Royal  Duke  in  Calgary. 


Douglas  Thorn 


Charity 

in  a  box 


By  Gabrielle  Gray 

It  was  the  email  that  launched  a  thousand 
books. 

After  giving  a  speech  at  a  conference  in 
Malaysia  in  1 996,  Douglas  Thorn,  BSc/67,  was 
approached  by  an  African  teacher  whoasked 
if  the  Lakehead  University  education  profes- 
sor was  interested  in  organizing  an  African 
aid  project.  The  two  men  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship, exchanging  yearly  Christmas  cards. 

In  1999,  Thorn  received  an  email  from  his 
colleague  mentioning  that  schools  in  Ghana 
and  Uganda  were  in  dire  need  of  books. 


"I  began  reading  about  what  rough  shape  Africa  was  in,  particularly 
how  AIDS  was  rampant  in  the  whole  country.  It  really  had  an  impact 
on  me,  knowing  that  all  these  kids  were  being  orphaned  and  unable 
to  afford  to  go  to  school,"  says  Thorn. 

And  so,  the  African  Millennium  Box  Project  was  born. 

The  humble  project  started  as  a  single  box  placed  outside  Thorn's 
office  door  with  a  sign  asking  students  and  staff  to  donate  any  used 
books  for  elementary  and  secondary  students.  The  box  quickly  filled, 
then  three  boxes.  The  university's  library  caught  wind  of  the  project 


and  staff  offered  to  contribute  a  pile  of  used  books.  Soon,  Thorn  had 
collected  30  tonnes  of  books,  computer  equipment  and  medical 
supplies 

His  next  challenge  was  to  figure  out  how  to  transport  thecontainers 
of  goods  to  the  people  who  needed  them.  He  organized  a  network 
of  volunteers  who  helped  store  the  containers  in  an  empty  school 
basement.  Air  Canada  agreed  to  ship  the  boxes  overseas,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were  recruited  to  accompany  them  into  Africa. 
Various  non-governmental  organizations  then  trucked  the  supplies 
to  the  rural  communities. 

"In  order  to  do  something  like  this,  you  have  to  transcend  a  lot  of 
obstacles.  You  have  to  just  focus  on  the  young  kids  who  are 
suffering,"  says  Thorn. 

Since  thefirst  delivery  of  goodsto  Ghana  and  Uganda  in  2000,  Thorn 
has  received  a  steady  stream  of  thankyou  letters,  including  one  from 
the  office  of  the  prime  minister  of  Uganda. 

He's  currently  working  on  two  different  aid  projects  in  London, 
England,  and  in  Guizhou,  China. 

Thorn  credits  Carleton  for  first  exposing  him  to  the  concept  of  hu- 
manitarian aid.  He  would  often  hitchhike  to  school  and  Carleton 
president  Davidson  Dunton  would  pick  him  up  and  they  would 
discuss  world  events. 

"Here  I  was,  this  lowly  first-year  science  student,  and  he  was  talking 
to  meaboutthe  world  situation, "recallsThom.  "He  helped  develop 
my  values." 

Gabrielle  Gray  is  a  master's  student  in  Carleton's  school  of  journalism  and 
communication. 
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Life's  a  beach 


David  Mtetwa,  MSc/78,  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics education  at  the  University  of  Zimbabwe 
after  earning  a  PhD  in  mathematics  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1991.  Although  he  re- 
sides in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  David  says  he  con- 
tinues to  miss  Carleton's  campus,  tunnels,  and 
the  sights  of  Parliament  Hill. 

'79 

Edward  Greenspon,  BJ/79,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  The  Globe  and  Mail.  He  is  expected  to 
take  up  his  new  assignment  by  August  1.  Ed 
recently  won  the  prestigious  Hyman  Soloman 
Award  for  excellence  in  public  policy  journal- 
ism, given  by  Ottawa's  Public  Policy  Forum. 
He  co-wrote  his  latest  book,  Searching  for 
Certainty:  Inside  the  New  Canadian  Mindset 
(2001),  with  Darrell  Bricker,  PhD/89.  Edward 
plans  to  move  to  Toronto  with  his  wife,  Carleton 
professor  of  journalism  Janice  Neil,  BJ/80,  and 
their  three  children,  Bailey,  12,  Joshua,  10,  and 
Jacob,  8. 

 1980s 

'80 

Hugh  Andrew,  BA/80,  has  returned  to  Ottawa, 
as  executive  vice-president  of  Scintrex  Trace 
Inc.  He  remains  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
Cyberun  Corporation  in  Toronto. 

Ann  Dale,  BA/80,  MA/94,  is  a  professor  in  the 
science,  technology,  and  environment  division 
at  Royal  Roads  University  in  Victoria.  She  is  a 
founding  senior  associate  of  the  Sustainable  De- 
velopment Research  Institute  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  chair  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
sortium for  Sustainable  Development  Research, 
and  executive  coordinator,  office  of  public  poli- 
cy and  research,  of  the  Canadian  Biodiversity 
Institute.  Her  latest  book,  At  the  Edge:  Sustain- 
able Development  in  the  21"  Century,  has  just 
received  the  2001  Outstanding  Research  Con- 
tribution Award  for  Public  Policy  in  Sustain- 
able Development  from  the  federal  government. 

'84 

Brian  Mayes,  BPA/84,  received  his  bachelor  of 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  June 
2001.  Brian  and  his  wife,  Alison  Marshall,  relo- 
cated to  Brandon,  Manitoba,  where  Alison  is  a 
professor  in  the  religion  department  at  Brandon 
University.  Brian  is  articling  at  Roy,  Johnston 
and  Company  in  Brandon,  and  hopes  to  prac- 
tise there  upon  being  called  to  the  Manitoba 
Bar  in  June  2002.  Fellow  public  administration 
graduates  from  1984/85  can  contact  Brian  at: 
brianmayes21  @  hotmail.  com. 

'85 

James  Villeneuve,  BA/85,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president,  public  affairs,  at  Labatt  Brewer- 
ies Canada.  In  his  new  role,  he  will  lead  the 
brewery's  government,  external  and  internal 
communications.  James  joined  Labatt  in  1986 
and  has  held  progressively  senior  roles  in  sales 
and  marketing.  James  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Toronto  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  board 
for  the  Metro  Convention  Centre.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Toronto's  2008  Olympic  Bid  Com- 
mittee. James  resides  in  Toronto. 


By  Erin  Gaffney 

When  Richard  Taylor  arrived  in  Toronto  recently  to  pitch  his  latest  book  to  a  group 
of  national  sales  representatives,  he  showed  up  with  a  plate  of  homemade  cookies, 
a  small  surfboard  and  wax,  and  handmade  carvings. 

This  is  what  House  Inside  the  Waves:  Domesticity,  Art  and the  Surfing  Life  is  all  about, 
explains  Taylor,  fW75,  an  English  instructor  at  Carleton  and  a  formerwriter-in-residence 
atthe  university.  Published  by  Beach  Holme,  thebookisahousehusband'saccountof 
a  year  living  on  the  beach  in  Australia  with  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters. 

Taylor  and  his  family  relocated  to  Australia  in  1 997  on  a  teacher  exchange.  The  travel 
memoir  was  originally  going  to  be  called  Memories  of  a  Crazed  Househusband, 
because  he  spent  a  decade  looking  after  his  daughters  from  the  time  they  were 
four  months  old.  However,  the  book  evolved  as  he  began  to  write  from  his  house  on 
the  beach. 

It  didn't  take  Taylor  long  to  rekindle  his  passion  for  surfing  when  he  was  greeted 
with  some  of  the  world's  best  surf  and  waves  the  size  of  drive-in  movie  screens. 

"I'd  be  surfing  a  quarter-mile  out  and  there  would  be  15  dolphins  right  with  me 
underneath  a  massive  sky,"  he  says.  "There  is  nothing,  nothing  like  it." 

The  central  metaphor  in  Taylor's  book  is  sharks.  One  of  the  chapters  is  entitled, 
"General  advice  on  how  to  avoid  shark  attacks."  The  first  sentence  reads,  "You 
can't."  It  goes  on  to  say,  "Even  metaphorically  speaking,  sharks  happen.  No  one  is 
exempt." 

Taylor  is  confident  readers  will  find  the  book 
humourous. 

"I  think  people  will  laugh.  They'll  recognize  things 
in  life,  because  I  make  these  weird  juxtapositions 
and  connections.  It  will  make  people  laugh  be- 
cause they're  not  used  to  thinking  about  laundry 
and  sharks  and  how  they  can  be  related." 

Writing  didn't  come  easy  at  first,  says  Taylor. 

"I  wasn't  necessarily  the  best  writer  when  I 
started.  I  worked  from  the  basics.  My  vocabulary 
wasn't  very  good.  I'd  read  a  book  and  make  lists 
and  go  to  the  dictionary  and  make  typewritten 
pages  of  the  words  because  I  didn't  understand 
them.  I  don't  think  I  was  naturally  talented,  but 
I  had  a  burning  desire." 

This  determination  led  him  to  write  the  novel 
Cartoon  Woods,  and  the  short-story  collection  Ten- 
der Only  the  One.  ForTaylor,  "Abook published  is 
like  the  birth  of  a  child.  It's  that  intense." 

Following  an  Ottawa  book  launch  in  June,  Taylor 
will  tour  Vancouver,  Toronto  and  Montreal  before 
returning  to  Australia  attheend  of  the  year.  After 
that,  he  says  he  and  his  wife  are  talking  about 
taking  another  exotic  teacher  exchange  to  satisfy 
their  restless  urge  for  the  tropics. 

"Writing  this  book  has  been  great  for  me  because 
ithasallowed  me  to  still  keep  my  foot  in  the  water 
in  Australia,  even  though  I'm  1 9floorsup  in  Dunton 
Tower,"  he  says. 

Erin  Gaffney,  BJ/98,  MJ/00,  is  a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Government  Services  Canada 
in  Hull,  Quebec. 
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'88 

Susan  McRae,  BScHons/88,  and  her  part- 
ner, Kyle  Summers  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  daughter,  Anita 
Wren  Summers.  Susan  obtained  her  PhD 
in  zoology  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, UK,  and  held  fellowships  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  and  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute, 
Panama,  before  joining  the  department  of 
biology,  East  Carolina  University  in  Green- 
ville, North  Carolina,  where  the  family 
resides. 

'89 

Elizabeth  Carlyle,  BAHons/89,  and  Dave 
Carlyle,  are  happy  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  their  second  child,  Charlotte  Anne, 
on  November  15,  2001.  The  family  resides 
in  Ottawa. 


1 990s 


'90 

Serge  Beaudoin,  BSc/90,  was  recently  appointed 
director  of  ministerial  services  at  Environment 
Canada.  He  previously  was  special  advisor  to 
the  assistant  deputy  minister  of  minerals  and 
metals  at  Natural  Resources  Canada.  Serge  holds 
a  civil  law  licence  from  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, and  was  admitted  to  the  Quebec  Bar 
Association  in  1995.  He  lives  in  Aylmer,  Que- 
bec, with  his  wife,  Nadine,  and  their  five-year- 
old  daughter,  Charlotte. 

Constantine  Dimitriou,  BA/90,  received  his  MA 
from  the  Univeristy  of  Birmingham,  UK  in  De- 
cember 2000,  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
foreign  language.  He  is  lecturing  in  academic 
English  skills  at  the  University  of  Salford,  Man- 
chester, and  at  the  University  of  Central  Lanca- 
shire, Preston. 

Jennifer  Fotschuk,  BSc/90,  and  James  Scherban 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
son,  Jason  Anthony  Scherban,  on  September 
10,  2001 ,  a  brother  for  four-year-old  Eric.  They 
reside  in  Campbell  River,  British  Columbia. 

Carla  Shore,  BJ/90,  and  Glen  McNamara  are 
thrilled  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  son, 
Ethan  Samuel  McNamara,  on  April  20,  2001,  in 
Vancouver.  Carla  continues  to  work  as  a  writer 
and  public  relations  consultant.  Carla  also 
achieved  her  APR  designation  last  spring  from 
the  Canadian  Public  Relations  Society.  Friends 
can  contact  her  at:  cshore@canada.com. 

'91 

Richard  Dixon,  BAHons/91 ,  and  Allison  Dixon, 

BA/90,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  second  daughter,  Maeve  Grace,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  2001.  Rick,  Allison,  Maeve  and  two-year- 
old  Sabine  reside  in  Ottawa,  where  Rick  is  a 
manager  with  Nortel  Networks  and  Allison  is  a 
policy  analyst  at  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Canada. 

David  Leger,  BAHons/91,  and  his  wife  Darlene 
recently  welcomed  a  baby  girl,  Jordyn,  into 
their  family.  Dave  is  manager  of  regulations 
and  administration  with  the  Canadian  Hockey 
Association  and  coaches  hockey  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa.  They  reside  in  Orleans,  Ontario. 


Natalie  Luckyj 
(1945-2002) 

Morethan  $13,000 
has  been  raised  to 
date  by  friends,  col- 
leagues and  former 
students  in  honour 
of  the  late  Natalie 
Luckyj  forascholar- 
shipto  support  the 
study  of  women  in 
Canadian  art  and 
culture. 

The  associate  pro- 
fessor of  art  history 
and  directorof  Canadian  studies  passed 
away  on  January  1 6, 2002. 

Luckyj  joined  Carleton's  art  history  de- 
partment in  1 979.  She  co-founded  the 
university's  master's  program  in  Cana- 
dian art  history  in  1 992.  In  1 997  she  was 
awarded  both  the  graduate  students' 
association  teaching  excellence  award 
and  a  teaching  achievement  award. 

She  had  served  as  director  of  the  School 
of  Canadian  Studies  since  1 999. 

Although  hertenure  in  Canadian  studies 
was  cut  short  by  illness,  Luckyj  recently 
oversaw  the  implementation  of  a  PhD 
program,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Sun  Chair  in  Aboriginal  Art  and 
Culture. 

An  influential  teacher  and  feminist 
scholar,  Luckyj  helped  to  reshape  the 
study  of  Canadianarthistory.  She  will  be 
remembered  by  the  university  com- 
munity as  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
teacherand  mentor. 


Cam  Wyndham 
(1952-2002) 

Biology  professor  and  renowned 
environmentalist  Cam  Wyndham  died 
on  March  20,  2002,  at  the  age  of  50 
after  a  short  and  courageous  battle 
with  cancer.  With  his  death,  Carleton 
University  and  the  scientific  commun- 
ity in  Canada  lost  a  man  whose  quiet 
pursuit  of  excellence,  integrity  and  love 
of  science  were  an  inspiration  to  his 
students  and  colleagues  alike. 

Wyndham  joined  the  department  of 
biology  at  Carleton  in  1 987  as  an  as- 
sociate professor.  He  was  promoted  to 
full  professor  in  1 995.  He 
was  associate  chair  of  bi- 
ology (graduate  studies) 
from  1993  to  1997,  direc- 
tor of  the  Ottawa-Carieton 
Institute  of  Biology  from 
1995  to  1997,  and  chairof 
the  biology  department 
from  1998  to  2001. 


Wyndham  had  a  lifelong 
passion  for  science  and 
was  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  environmental 
impact  of  human  activi- 
ties. His  research  work  on 
pollutant  biodegradation 
earned  him  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  sci- 
entific community.  Twice 
in  the  last  eight  years  he  received  a 
teaching  achievement  award  by  the 
faculty  ofscience. 

Wyndham  has  inspired  generations  of 
students  and  his  friendship  and  col- 
legiality  will  be  sorely  missed  by  many. 


Cam 

Wyndham 


Contributions  to  the  Natalie  Luckyj  Scholarship  Fund  or  the  Wyndham  Grad- 
uate Scholarship  in  Biology  maybedirected  to:  Development  and  Alumni  Services, 
510  Robertson  Hall,  Carleton  University  ,  1 125  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  ON, 
K1 S  5B6.  For  information,  please  call  (61 3)  520-3636. 


Lorraine  Pigeon-Ivanoff,  BAHons/91 ,  and  Alex 
Ivanoff,  BSc/95,  were  married  on  August  24, 
1996,  in  Ste-Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec.  They 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
first  child,  Matthew  Jordan  Hugues  Ivanoff,  on 
October  1 7,  2001 .  The  family  resides  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  Lorraine  works  from  home  as 
a  project  officer  for  The  Conference  Board  of 
Canada,  and  Alex  is  a  senior  geologist  and 
project  manager  for  Brotcke  Well  &  Pump.  They 
would  love  to  hear  from  Carleton  acquaint- 
ances at:  lpigeon2001@earthlink.net. 


'92 

Deborah  Carter,  BJ/92,  was  recently  appointed 
vice-president,  marketing,  for  BackStream,  a 
European  software  company  which  provides 
technology  to  more  than  100  businesses  world- 
wide. Deborah  is  a  frequent  speaker  at  confer- 
ences focused  on  next-generation  Internet  de- 
velopments and  was  profiled  in  Winnipeg  the 
Talent  Wars,  (WW.  Norton,  2001),  a  book  pub- 
lished by  new  management  expert  Bruce 
Tulgan.  Deborah  resides  in  Amsterdam  and 
can  be  reached  at:  dscarter68@hotmail.com. 
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We  are  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of  recent  books 
written  by  graduates  of  Carleton  University 

At  the  Edge: 

Sustainable  Development  in  the  2 1 5t  Century 

by  Ann  Dale,  BA/80,  MA/94 

Throughout  the  world,  biophysical  evidence  is  mounting  that  hu- 
man growth  and  activity  patterns  are  slowly  destroying  the  earth. 
This  ecological  deterioration  is  accompanied  by  similar  social  and 
economic  decline,  with  potentially  grave  consequences  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  human  societies.  Yet,  as  Ann  Dale  compassion- 
ately argues,  it  is  not  too  late  to  take  action. 

UBC  Press  (Victoria)  2001 

$75.00  (Hardcover);  $24.95  (Paperback) 

www.  ubcpress.  ubc.  ca 

Developing  Online  Content: 

The  Principles  of  Writing  and  Editing  for  the  Web 

by  Claire  Harrison,  BA/78,  MA/01,  and  Irene  Hammerich 

An  all-in-one  resource  on  writing,  editing,  organizing  and  deliver- 
ing Web  content,  the  book  is  the  only  book  on  Web  content  written 
by  Canadians. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  (New  York)  2001 

$39.99  (US) 

www.wiley.com 

House  Inside  the  Waves: 
Domesticity,  Art  and  The  Surfing  Life 

by  Richard  Taylor,  BA/75 

Writer  and  househusband  Richard  Taylor  is  mad  about  beaches  and 
islands,  and  was  inspired  by  a  house  exchange  that  whisked  him 
and  his  family  from  a  freezing  Ottawa  winter  to  a  year  of  some  of 
the  world's  best  surf  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  This  unique 
travel  memoir  provides  a  joyous  testament  to  the  religion  of  a  life 
lived  in  water. 

Beach  Holme  Publishing  (Vancouver)  2002 
$22.95 

www .  beachholme.  bc.ca 

Madness  in  the  Multitude: 

Human  Security  and  World  Disorder 

by  Fen  Osier  Hampson,  associate  director,  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs;  John  B  Hay,  BA/95,  MA/98; 
Todd  Martin,  BA/00;  Holly  Reid,  MA/00 

Madness  in  the  Multitude  examines  the  different  meanings  and 
understandings  of  the  concept  of  human  security,  and  how  the 
concept  has  evolved  over  the  past  two  centuries. 

Oxford  University  Press  (UK)  2001 
£12.99  (Paperback) 


Night  Secrets 

by  Norah-Jean  Perkin,  BJ/74 

What  is  school  teacher  Valarie  Scott  to  make  of  the  naked  man  she 
finds  unconscious  under  a  sky  dancing  with  eery  northern  lights?  Is 
he  really  Jack  Wilder,  co-inheritor  of  her  uncle's  lodge?  Or  is  the  truth 
something  far  more  frightening?  This  paranormal  romance  set  near 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  is  a  story  of  love,  trust  and  redemption 
that  plays  off  the  strange  myths  and  facts  of  the  northern  lights. 

Dorchester  Publishing  Inc.  (New  York)  2002 
$7.99 

www.  wordmuseum.com/authors 
Northern  Music: 

Poemsaboutand  Inspired  by  Glenn  Gould 

by  John  Dunn  Smith  Jr.,  BA/95;  Tom  Henighan,  Carleton 
professor  (English) 

More  than  30  contributors  offer  poems  to  celebrate  the  life  and 
musical  genius  of  pianist  Glenn  Gould  in  this  anthology.  Gould's 
life,  work  and  art  are  all  explored  with  sections  devoted  to  Perform- 
ance, Lore,  North,  Tributes  and  Variations. 

John  Gordon  Burke  Publisher,  Inc.  (Evanston,  IL) 
$15.00  (US)  (Paperback),  $24.00  (US)  (Cloth) 
www.jgburkepub.com 

Pamela  Walks  the  Dog 

by  Christine  Marlin,  BAHons/92 

This  short,  illustrated  narrative  takes  us  into  one  absorbing  series  of 
moments  in  a  child's  life.  Expect  to  smile  as  young  Pamela  prepares 
and  carries  out  an  activity  she  has  carefully  thought  through.  A  book 
to  read  aloud,  it  is  written  with  attentive  understanding  of  children 
and  illustrated  by  the  author's  grandmother,  Hilda  van  Stockum. 

Bethlehem  Books  (North  Dakota)  2001 
$9.95  (US) 

www.  bethlehembooks.  com 

Sea  rch  i  ng  f  or  Certa  i  nty: 
Insidethe  New  Canadian  Mindset 

by  Edward  Greenspon,  BJ/79,  and  Darrell  Bricker,  PhD/89 

Darrell  Bricker,  president  of  the  leading  market  research  firm  in 
Canada,  and  Ed  Greenspon,  political  columnist  for  The  Globe  and 
Mail,  join  forces  to  offer  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  new  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  Canada  —  both  the  dramatic  changes 
brought  by  globalization  and  technological  innovation,  and  the  more 
subtle  shifts  in  how  we  approach  work,  healthcare  and  education. 

Doubleday  Canada  (Toronto)  2001 
$35.95  (Hardcover);  $22.95  (Paperback) 
www.  randomhouse.ca 

Swimming  into  Darkness 

by  Gail  Helgason,  BJ/72 

Helgason's  first  novel  is  told  through  the  eyes  of  a  young  Icelandic- 
Canadian  woman,  who  experiences  the  turmoil  of  the  1962  Sas- 
katchewan medicare  crisis  and  finds  sustenance  in  the  work  of  an 
Icelandic-Canadian  poet.  Carol  Shields,  the  Pulitizer  Prize-winning 
novelist,  has  given  the  novel  a  strong  endorsement,  saying  she 
"loved  every  page  of  it." 

Coteau  Books  (Regina)  2001 
$18.95 

www.  coteaubooks.  com 


Congratulations  to  the  women  graduating  from  the 

Management  Development  Program  for  Women 

during  the  10th  Convocation  on  June  8,  2002 


f Carleton 
UNIVERSITY 

The  Management  Development  Program  for  Women  is  designed  for  working  women  who  would  benefit  from  formal  manage- 
ment training.  Courses  include  Business  Strategy,  Marketing,  Management  &  Organizational  Behaviour,  Communications, 
Accounting,  Human  Resources  Management,  Business  Writing,  and  more.  Apply  for  the  2002-03  class  before  June  30. 


CREWW 


CENJREFORRESEARCH 
AND  EDUCATION  ON  WOMEN  AND  WORK 


Contact:  Centre  for  Research  &  Education  on  Women  &  Work 

Sprott  School  of  Business  •  Carleton  University  •  Tel:  (613)  520-2650 
Email:  mdpw@business. carleton. ca  •  Web:  business. carleton. ca/mdpw. html 
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Journey  to  Little  Rock 
chronicles  life  of  an  activist 


By  Giuliano  Tolusso 

In  September  1 957, 1 6-year-old  Minnijean  Brown  (now  Jean 
Trickey,  MSW/94)  and  eight  other  teenagers  made  history  by 
walking  into  a  high  school  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  students, 
who  came  to  be  known  as  the  Little  Rock  Nine,  were  all  black, 
and  were  the  first  group  to  test  the  1954  ban  on  school 
segregation  in  the  United  States. 

Trickey  and  her  fellow  students  made  it  into  the  classroom,  but 
by  noon  they  were  forced  out,  frightened  away  by  threats  of 
lynching.  A  few  weeks  later  they  returned  to  school,  this  time 
guarded  by  1 ,000  United  States  Army  troops  ordered  to  Little 
Rock  by  President  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

That  pivotal  period  in  Trickey's  life  is  being  retraced  in  a 
documentary,  Journey  to  Little  Rock:  The  Untold  Story  of 
Minnijean  Brown  Trickey.  Directed  by  Ottawa  filmmaker  Rob 
Thompson  and  produced  by  Maria  Yongmee  Shin,  MSW/96, 

Journey  to  Little  Rock 
ends  with  the  nine  history- 
making  students  receiving 
the  congressional  gold  med- 
al from  U.S.  President  Bill 
Clinton  in  1 999  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle.  The  film  pre- 
miered in  Toronto  a  year  ago 
and  is  being  screened  in  film 
festivals  across  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe. 

Shin  first  met  Trickey  at  Carle- 
ton  in  the  early  1 990s  while 
they  were  both  taking  classes 
at  the  school  of  social  work. 
They  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship and  kept  in  touch  after 
graduation  through  their 
work  with  race  relations  or- 
ganizations and  multicultural 
women's  groups  in  Ottawa. 

At  first,  Shin  says  she  wasn't 
aware  of  her  friend's  past.  But 
the  combination  of  such  a 
compelling  story  and  the  ap- 
proaching 40*  anniversary  of 
thefatef  ul  event  in  Little  Rock 
provided  fuel  for  Shin's  nas- 
cent film  making  career. 

"It's  incredibly  brave  for  any- 
one to  let  their  life  be  made 
into  a  film,"  says  Shin. 


Minnijean  Brown  Trickey,  1 957 


Jean  Trickey 


Maria  Yongmee  Shin 


After  moving  to  New 
York  City  to  finish  high 
school,  Trickey  attended 
the  University  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  where  she 
met  Roy  Trickey,  a  ma- 
rine biologist.  They  mar- 
ried, and  when  Roy  was 
drafted  for  service  in  Vi- 
etnam, they  moved  to 

Toronto,  and  then  New  Liskeard,  Ontario,  where  they  were  part 
of  an  alternative  community.  For  25  years  Trickey  and  her 
husband  farmed  and  home-schooled  their  six  children.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  marriage  ended. 

She  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  1 999  and  currently  lives  in  Little 
Rock.  Although  she  says  she  considers  herself  "semi-retired," 
Trickey  is  involved  with  the  Little  Rock  Central  High  School  on 
a  project  that  will  see  construction  of  a  $5-million  visitors' 
centre,  to  be  completed  in  the  next  five  years.  She  also  works 
in  community  preservation  in  herold  neighbourhood,  and  is 
a  popular  speaker  on  college  campuses  across  the  U.S. 

"The  way  the  film  is  framed  is  that  it  presents  the  life  of  an 
activist,"  says  Trickey.  "Once  you  become  an  activist,  you 
don't  really  get  to  stop.  There's  always  something  to  do  and 
whether  it's  by  choice  or  not,  you  end  up  being  involved." 

Journey  to  Little  Rockwas  developed  with  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada  and  is  eligible  for  consideration  in  the 
documentary  short  subject  category  for  the  2003  Aca- 
demy Awards.  Shin  is  currently  working  to  raise  the  money 
needed  to  have  the  documentary  converted  to  35mm  film. 
A  number  of  broadcasters  in  Canada  have  expressed  interest 
in  airing  it. 

"Our  goal  was  to  appeal  to  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible," 
explains  Shin.  "I  believe  we've  met  it,  judging  bythereaction 
of  audiences  to  the  film." 

Shin's  next  projects  include  a  dramatic  featu  re  film  of  Trickey's 
story,  and  a  television  series,  with  Trickey  conversing  with 
historical  figures  such  as  Coretta  Scott  King  and  Nelson  Mandela 
about  social  change  and  peace.  Shin  is  also  developing  a 
feature  called  Three  Moons,  about  her  journey  back 
to  Korea  to  research  her  mother's  and  grandmother's  story 
of  war,  loss  and  love. 

For  more  information  on  Journey  to  Little  Rock,  visit: 
www. journeytolittlerock.  com. 

Giuliano  Tolusso,  BJ/83,  is  a  senior  communications  advisor  with  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-Food  Canada  in  Ottawa. 
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'93 

Dale  Morris,  BJ/93,  and  her  partner  Frank 
Farinaccio,  BAHons/86,  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  daughter,  Anna 
Cristina,  on  June  27,  2000.  The  family  resides 
in  Ottawa. 

Michelle  Schurman,  BJ/93,  and  her  husband, 
Keith  Chiasson,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  their  daughter,  Courtney  Louise,  on  June 
25,  2000.  The  family  resides  in  Calgary,  where 
Michelle  is  an  anchor  with  Global  Television 
and  Keith  is  an  engineer  with  Imperial  Oil. 


In  memoriam 


Brian  Barta  (student) 

on  December  17, 2001 

George  R.  Campsall,  BA/59 
on  June  12,  1999 

Bruce  Cox  (faculty) 

on  December  1 1, 200 1 

Burkhard  Frebold,  BA/54 

on  September  14, 2001 

Maria  de  Jesus  Gines,  PhD/87 
onJanuary28, 2002 

Harold  E.  Johns,  PhD/76 

in  1998 

Lucy  Maclnnis  (Vicki),  B/V71 
onNovember8, 2001 

Thomas  Nagy,  BAHons/77 

on  February  16, 2002 

David  H.  Pollock  (retired  professor) 
on  November 25, 2001 

James  A.  Price,  BCom/64 
on  March  6, 2002 

Stephen  Henry  Richardson,  BA/78 
on  June 30, 2000 

Laura  Simmons  (Anderson),  BA/80* 
on  November 3, 200 1 

Gary  P.  Soley,  BA/67,  MA/69* 
on  March  14,2002 

Chris  Thorns,  BEng/95 

on  December 22, 200 1 

*  obituary  a  vaila bleat 
www.  magazine,  carieton,  ca 


'94 

Kathryn  Dangerfield  (Chopp),  BJ/94,  and  Dave 
Dangerfield  are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Margaret  Elaine  (Meg),  on 
September  4,  2001.  The  family  resides  in  To- 
ronto. 

'95 

Christine  Prins,  BCom/95,  and  Roger  Gervais, 
BA/95,  welcomed  their  second  daughter, 
Melanie  Laurene  Prins-Gervais,  on  May  21 , 2001 , 
a  sister  to  Madelaine.  Christine  is  a  partner  at 
Parker  Prins  Seel  Chartered  Accountants  in  Ot- 
tawa, and  Roger  works  at  Daly  Support  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  They  live  in  Greely,  Ontario. 

Joshua  Stevens,  BA/95,  recently  completed  his 
certification  as  a  trade  show  marketer  from 
San  Francisco  State  University.  He  is  a  trade 
show  manager  for  Xerox  Corporation  and  re- 
sides in  Beaverton,  Oregon. 

'96 

Tess  Van  Straaten,  BAHons/96,  is  an  anchor/ 
reporter  for  A-Channel  News  in  Winnipeg.  She 
previously  anchored  the  5  p.m.  newscast  with 
CFCN  News.  Tess  invites  former  classmates  to 
contact  her  at:  vanstraatent@a-channel.com. 

David  A.  Webb,  BA/96,  has  completed  his  bach- 
elor of  education  at  the  University  of  Western 
Sydney  in  Australia.  David  returned  to  Toronto 
in  December  2001. 

'97 

Doug  Williams,  BA/97,  BCom/00,  ranked  sixth 
in  Canada  out  of  2,686  candidates  in  the  uni- 
fied final  exam  of  chartered  accountancy  this 
past  year.  Candidates  from  more  than  50  busi- 
ness schools  write  this  exam  with,  historically, 
1.5  percent  of  the  writers  from  Carleton's  Sprott 
School  of  Business.  Doug  resides  in  Ottawa. 

'99 

Samantha  Theoret,  BA/99,  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a  beverage  catering  business  in 
Montreal  called  Bars  Service  Express. 


OOs 


'01 

Gary  Noorlander,  BSc/01,  is  attending  veteri- 
nary school  at  the  University  of  Guelph,  On- 
tario. He  will  graduate  in  2005  with  a  doctoral 
degree  in  veterinary  medicine. 


Congratulations  on  the  arrival  of 
the  following  Carieton  University 

Future  Alumni 

Hannah  Muriel  Robb  Burrows  0) 
August 9, 2001 

Charlotte  Anne  Carlyle  (2) 

November  15, 2001 

Courtney  Louise  Chiasson  (3) 

June25,2000 

Margaret  Elaine  (Meg)  Dangerfield  (4) 

September4,2001 

Maeve  Grace  Dixon 

Octobers,  2001 

Anna  Cristina  Farinaccio  (5) 

June27,2000 

Kaitlyn  Noelle  Harding 

May 28, 2001 

Matthew  Jordan  Hugues  Ivanoff 

October  17, 2001 

Jordyn  Dianne  Sydnie  Leger 

May  1, 2001 

Ethan  Samuel  McNamara 

April 20, 2001  4 

Melanie  Laurene  Prins-Gervais 

May 2 1,2001 

Macayla  Bobby  Jiangbei  Reider  Prupas 

August4,  1996 

Jason  Anthony  Scherban  (6) 

September  10, 2001 

Anita  Wren  Summers, 

November  19, 2001 

Samuel  Timothy  (Marriotf 

November  19, 2001 


Submit  class  acts  online  at 
www.  magazine,  carieton.  ca, 
fax  to  (613)  520-3587,  email 
to  devalum@carleton.ca  or 
mail  the  editor. 
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COUNTDOWN 


A  touch  of  the  tropics 


By  Anita  Dolman 

FedExed  from  London,  England,  a  brown 
box  full  of  larvae  may  not  seem  impressive, 
but  this  spring  the  result  once  again  filled  the 
warm  air  of  Carleton's  greenhouses  with 
bouquets  of  butterflies. 

More  than  1,000  butterflies,  from  about 
23  different  varieties  and  species,  hatched  in 
time  for  Carleton's  third  butterfly  exhibit  May 
11  to  20.  The  butterflies  fluttered  among  the 
lush  flowers  and  tropical  plants  in  one  of  the 
university's  two  display  greenhouses  in  the 
newly  redesigned  Nesbitt  Building. 


Hours  of  operation: 
8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Year  opened:  1968 

Normal  temperature:  23  °C 

Maximum  temperature:  40  °C 

Full  time  staff:  1 

Number  of  species:  300  + 

Number  of  plants  in  the 
greenhouses:  1,000 

Number  of  greenhouses: 
2  display,  12  research  and 
course  work  houses 

Total  size  of  display  greenhouses: 
1,017  square  feet  and  618  square  feet 

Total  size  of  research  and  course  workhouses:  3,267  square  feet 

Amount  of  soil  used  per  year:  182.4  cubic  feet 

Oldest  plant:  Ponderosa  Lemon  (California  hybrid),  33  years  old 

Most  exotic  plants:  Poinsiana  pulcherrima  (West  Indies), 
Welwitschia  marabilis  (Africa),  Camellia  japonica  (Japan-Korea), 
Erythrina  crista-calli  (Brazil) 

Biggest  flower:  Sun  and  Sand  Hibiscus  (Australia):  22  cm  wide 

Plant  with  smallest  maximum  size:  Lemna  (duckweed):  1  cm 

Tallest  plant:  Chorisia  speciosa  (floss  silk  tree):  7  metres 

Average  number  of  visitors  per  year:  5,000-6,000 

Watering  schedule:  from  once  every  4  days  to  twice  per  day 

Strangest  request:  to  use  the  greenhouses  as  a  setting  for  a  murder 
scene  in  the  upcoming  feature  film  Posers,  directed  by  alumna  Katie  Tallo. 


"I  try  to  make  it  as  colourful  as  possible," 
says  the  show's  organizer  and  building  su- 
pervisor Ed  Bruggink. 

Bruggink  estimates  as  many  as  5,000  vis- 
itors attended  the  last  show  held  in  2000. 
Some  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  were  the 
children  who  came  in  with  their  families  or 
with  the  local  school  groups  who  flocked  to 
the  exhibit. 

"It's  just  amazing  to  see  the  kids'  reac- 
tions," says  Bruggink.  "Their  eyes  just 
light  up." 

Bruggink  first  brought  the  butterflies 
to  Carleton  as  a  way  to  attract  visitors  to 
both  the  university  and  the  greenhouses, 
what  he  calls  "a  library  of  plants." 

"A  lot  of  people  go  by  the  campus  every 
day  and  don't  know  they're  allowed  in 
here.  They  are  and  I  encourage  that, "  says 
Bruggink,  who  has  recently  added  a  water- 
fall and  benches  to  make  visits  even  more 
enjoyable  and  soothing. 

"I  love  to  hear  the  oohs  and  the  ahs 
when  someone  walks  through  my  green- 
house," he  says. 

Bruggink,  who  has  worked  at  the  uni- 
versity for  20  years,  says  he  notices  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  look- 
ing for  peace  and  inspiration  among  the  sea 
of  plants  each  semester  during  exam  time. 
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When  Linda's  husband  died  suddenly, she  had 
to  get  a  second  job  just  to  keep  the  house. 


FACT ;   More  than  15%  of  Canadians  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  55  don't  have  any  life  insurance.* 


It's  100%  of  their  dependents  who 
are  really  at  risk. 

Life  insurance  is  for  the  living.  Your  life  insurance  could  be 
all  that  stands  between  your  loved  ones  and  a  lifetime  of 
need.  You  see,  it's  not  really  insurance  ...it's  groceries,  utility 
payments,  clothes,  car  maintenance,  loan  payments,  rent  or 
mortgage  ...in  fact,  it's  everything  that  your  family  depends 
on  you  for  right  now. 


FACT;  The  death  rate  of  Canadians  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  49  is  5.8  per  1,000. 


If  you  were  one  of  the  5.8,  could  your 
family  cope  financially  without  you? 

The  unthinkable  can  happen.  Don't  let  your  family's  story 
be  a  tragic  one.  For  their  security  and  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind  find  out  more  about  the  valuable  and  affordable  Term 
Life,  Major  Accident  Protection,  Income  Protection  and 
Extended  Health  and  Dental  Care  coverage  designed  for 
alumni  of  Carleton  University. 


FACT;  In  Canada,  life  insurance 
represents  only  2.4%  of  household 
estate  planning. *** 


Life  insurance  is  an  affordable  way  to 
maintain  your  family's  net  worth  after 
your  death. 

Consider  all  the  payments  you  make  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  mortgage,  outstanding  credit  card 
balances,  car  loans  or  student  loans.  If  you  passed  away 
and  your  family  cashed  in  your  assets  (home,  RRSP's 
and  other  investments)  to  pay  all  you  owe,  what  would 
be  left?  Would  it  be  enough  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable 
lifestyle?  Think  about  it. 

Thinking  ahead  and  purchasing  insurance 
could  make  all  the  difference  for  your 
family's  financial  security. 


For  information  and  a  mail-in  application  that  you  can  complete  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home, 

call  Manulife  Financial  (the  underwriter)  toll-free  at:  1  800  668-0195 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  ET,  or  e-mail  us  at:  am_service@manulife.com 
or  visit  www.manulife.com/carleton ,  a  Web  site  designed  exclusively  for  Carleton  alumni. 


Underwritten  by: 


Recommended  by: 


m  Manulife  Financial 


The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


Carleton 
University 
Alumni 
Association 


*     According  to  the  Canadian  Ownership  Report,  A  Benchmark  for  the  2 1  st  Century  (2000)  by  LIMRA  International,  Canadians  aged  35  to  55  have  an  average  of  3.6  tunes  their  annual  income  in  life  insurance  coverage,  while 

Canadians  aged  55  to  64  have  only  2.4  times  their  annual  income  in  coverage.  25%  of  all  Canadian  households  have  no  life  insurance  at  all,  while  16.5%  of  Canadians  aged  35  to  55  do  not  own  any  life  insurance  coverage. 
**   Statistics  Canada.  Death  1998  -  Report  84F021 1XPB. 
**»  Investor  Economics  -  The  Household  Balance  Sheet  Report  -  2001  Edition. 
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Get  on  board  the  O-Train  -  Ottawa's  new  light  rail  commuter  service. 
This  state-of-the-art  transit  service  takes  you  where  no  bus  has  gone  before. 
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